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Our Next Half-Century 


By EMERY STOOPS, President 


Delta Kappa at the end of 50 years. 
Wisdom, vision, and devotion are needed 
as Phi Delta Kappa enters the next half-century. 


ea VIRILE, and eager to serve is Phi 


Growth and Achievement 


Our fraternity began in 1906 as an ideal, a 
concept, a dream in the minds of a few farsighted 
educators. From small, simultaneous beginnings 
in several sections of the country, Phi Delta Kap- 
pa has grown into the world’s largest profession- 
al fraternity. Within the last three months we 
have become international, with initial chapters 
established in Canada and Cuba. The five com- 
missions have each made an indelible impact 
nationally, and will extend their influence to 
other nations. The membership roll in each com- 
munity now looks like an educational Who's 
Who. These members inspire young men to be- 
come Leaders in educative Service by utilizing 
Research findings. 

In this last biennium we have built and occu- 
pied a modern, utilitarian, international head- 
quarters. During this period we launched a 
$150,000 fund raising campaign and made plans 
for the 50th Anniversary celebration, in which 
you are now participating. All along Pat Dera 
Kappan has ranked with the best professional 
publications. Its current issue reviews much of 
the educational progress of the last 50 years. 

The following table shows the growth of Phi 
Delta Kappa in numbers of chapters and in 
membership for each decade since records were 
reliably kept in 1910, with a projection to 2006. 


ACTUAL AND PROJECTED GROWTH OF 
PHI DELTA KAPPA 





Number of 
Members 


Number of 
Chapters 





7 327 
25 2,657 
55 11,315 
90 26,606 

122 46,084 
145 65,000 


Projected to 2006 
200 90,000 
263 135,000 
286 155,000 





Emery Stoops, President, 1954-55 


Even a casual glance at this table indicates a 
great future for Phi Delta Kappa. Actually, the 
projected estimates are conservative. This in- 
evitable future growth in numbers of chapters 
and in membership forces consideration of a 
more extensive professional program and needed 
organizational readjustments. 

With internationalization a reality, with the 
international headquarters completed, with the 
fund raising campaign progressing toward the 
goal, and with the 50th Anniversary behind us, 
we should now move into the most dynamic and 
comprehensive program in behalf of public edu- 
cation that the fraternity has ever dreamed of. 
To do this, certain readjustments are necessary. 


Reorganizing for the Future 


Continuing and greater strength must be en- 
couraged at the chapter level. More and more 
responsibility should continue to be placed upon 
the district representatives and the coordinators, 
and through them to the chapters. With the in- 
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creasing number of chapters, district reorganiza- 
tion is essential, particularly in Districts II, V, 
and VII. District reorganization may be handled 
better from within the district than from with- 
out, but it must be handled. 

The biennial council with approximately 200- 
250 delegates and alternates has become un- 
wieldy and has lost many of the inspirational val- 
ues inherent in smaller groups. Some of our dis- 
trict conferences now exceed the size and im- 
portance of fairly recent councils. The legislative 
function of the council can be handled better by 
a smaller group of representatives. With respect 
to membership, the time has come when the 
distinction between campus and field members 
should be erased; it is sufficient, and more sig- 
nificant, that every member be simply a Phi 
Delta Kappan. 

To accomplish these and other readjustments, 
the best and most willing talent of Phi Delta 
Kappa should be assigned a two-year task of 
studying all phases of the organization, admin- 
istration, function, personnel, growth, and serv- 
ices of the fraternity to recommend the strong- 
est possible program for the Next Half-Century. 


Phi Delta Kappa’s Expanding Role 


The expanding role of Phi Delta Kappa during 
the next fifty years will have its impact both upon 
individuals and upon organizations. Its role with 
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individual members will continue much as it has 
been in the past, a source of encouragement, ip. 
spiration, stimulation, and guidance. This effeg 
upon members, themselves, will be passed on to 
pupils, to teaching associates, and to laymen, 
Phi Delta Kappa’s influence upon educational 
organizations and educational policies should he 
greatly extended and intensified. Is there any 
reason why Phi Delta Kappa should not present 
the educational world’s number one “Oscar” be. 
fore 16,000 delegates at the annual AASA cop. 
vention? Why should not official representatives 
of the fraternity plan jointly with the NEA and 
the U. S. Office of Education in behalf of Ameri. 
ca’s children? Why should we hesitate further 
1) in the launching of a teacher-training scholar. 
ship program, 2) in exchanging more foreign 
teachers, and 3) in underwriting more research? 
Can we achieve our role during the next half. 
century unless each chapter member is an edu- 
cational consultant to PTA’s, chambers of com- 
merce, taxpayers’ associations, service clubs, |a- 
bor unions, youth groups, legislative committees, 
In summary, we have grown much, but will 
grow more. We have built an international head- 
quarters; we must now build an international 
program. We have influenced individuals and 
groups, but must do better. When we do these 
things, we shall have come into our professional 


maturity in the Next Half-Century. 


The Will to Dare 


By M. L. Cushman, First Vice President 


HE HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, its origin, growth, development, prob- 
lems, struggles, and achievements, wheth- 
er written by Butterworth, Houser, Cook, or 
Lee, all have one thing in common—they tell an 
inspiring story. In addition, they make us as 
brothers in a fraternity to take pride in our mem- 
bership and happiness in our friendly association 
with each other. We are brothers of those pio- 
neers of the past as well as brothers of the lead- 
ers of the present. 

We note with unconconcealed satisfaction the 
contributions which Phi Delta Kappa has made 
to free public education in America. At its found- 
ing it emphasized the ideal of research when no 
other organization had yet done so. Today edu- 
cational research is carried on by many other 
organizations—by the AERA, by the NEA Re- 
search Division, by Research Bureaus in Col- 


leges and Universities, and by State Departments 
of Education. Phi Delta Kappa’s early emphasis 
on leadership as a fundamental activity of edv- 
cational administration has been implemented 
only in the past decade as school administration 
has profited from increased knowledge of s0- 
ciology, psychology, and democratic human re- 
lationships instead of taking its cue only from 
industrial and military sources. More than a 
dozen years ago Phi Delta Kappa faced and 
solved its own problem of racial integration in 
its membership. 

Whether one studies the action of the frater- 
nity on such problems in education as teacher 
recruitment and international educational © 
operation, or evaluates the impact of its maga- 
zine on the ever-changing philosophy of educ 
tion, or lives again its struggles through two 


(Concluded on page 140) 





Fifty Years of Educational Thought 


The Twentieth Century is an epic period in history in which universal 
education plays a primary role. The whole human race is in midpassage 
between planetary progress and planetary destruction. The U. S. A. oc- 
cupies a strategic position as humanity, through universal education, 


tries to enlarge the frontiers of life. 


Education is defined as directed 


learning. Direction is suggested by philosophies of education; learning 
is structured by systems of educational psychology. The last fifty years 
have produced new syntheses of educational thought in philosophy and 
psychology in an effort to face humankind’s vast and unknown future. 


By ARTHUR HENRY MOEHLMAN 


Exposition made Henry Adams, historian in- 

tellectual from the U. S. A., think of it as a 
“symbol of infinity” in man’s possible control of 
energy and matter or cosmos. Adams contrasted 
the dynamo and man’s drive to control the mat- 
ter of the universe with the cathedral of Chartres 
erected in homage to the Virgin and a symbol 
of man’s drive to understand the human spirit. 
Thus at the beginning of our twentieth century, 
Henry Adams sketched in the battle lines pe- 
culiar in a striking way to our times—the con- 
fict between the human spirit and the energy of 
the universe, between the philosophies of mech- 
anization and humanization. A little later Adams 
visualized a fantastic future in which “the new 
American—the child of incalculable coal power, 
chemical power, electric power, and radiating 
energy as well as of new forces yet undetermined 
-must be a sort of God compared with any for- 
mer creature of nature.” He went on to say that 
there was a “law of acceleration” faster and fast- 
er, giving man greater control of force and en- 
ergy from matter and that “every American who 
lived into the year 2000 would know how to 
control unlimited power.” This acceleration did 
take place so that by midcentury human beings 
have attained the power to create a wise and 
noble planetary society reaching out toward the 
stars or the capacity to sink back to a new gadg- 
eted barbarism ruled by a planetary dictator 
group leading to the destruction, even, of the 
earth and its inhabitants. 


l' 1900, the sight of a dynamo at the Paris 





ARTHUR HENRY MOEHLMAN (Epsilon 1054) is pro- 
fessor, history and philosophy of education, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 
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H. G. Wells described the beginning of the 
twentieth century as a race between catastrophe 
from the misuse of power machines and univer- 
sal education which might free men to live wise- 
ly and abundantly like gods. Toward the end 
Wells succumbed to an Old World pessimism 
seeing man self-slain upon his own self-con- 
structed, strange altar of mechanical power. The 
challenge faced by education in the twentieth 
century is as old as man—the creative balance 
between the ego and the cosmos, between the 
universe and humankind, between spirit and 
matter. Fortunately there is no need for a loss of 
courage. We now know more about the nature 
of man and the universe and the role of educa- 
tion in attaining creative balance within a de- 
mocracy. 


Man Makes His World Through Symbols 


We are beginning to understand that the twen- 
tieth century is indeed an epic period in human 
history. The people of the world have come face 
to face with the fact that human beings live in 
a symbolic universe which they themselves create 
and for which they must take responsibility. As 
James Branch Cabell put it, “Man alone among 
animals plays the ape to his dreams.” Man alone 
can dream dreams or fashion hypotheses in his 
mind and upon paper with letter, number, bio- 
logical, chemical, musical, and religious symbols 
and then bring them into two or three dimen- 
sional reality. 

Man has become a many-powered thing bind- 
ing and loosing time and space, himself and his 
universe, for good or ill. Therefore, humanity 
cannot afford to restrict the body of knowledge 
to a small group deadening both philosophic in- 
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sight into the future and balanced learning of 
the basic universals in human living. Everyone 
must have free access through universal educa- 
tion to the rich and growing heritage of organ- 
ized human knowledge in order to become re- 
sponsible citizens and richly developed person- 
alities. No one can hide behind some hero-figure 
or self-appointed elite in the vain hope of se- 
curity, peace, and placidity. Everyone has to 
participate wisely and courageously in making 
long-range choices for the common welfare. De- 
mocracy seems to be the way of life offering 
sufficient area of maneuver for the human spirit 
to grow to its full stature. 

Universal education using the great systematic 
disciplines of human knowledge appears to be 
the instrument for cultivating minds having the 
genius to guard and to cherish democracy. 


The Human Race in Midpassage 


Education may be defined as directed learn- 
ing which both nurtures individual growth and 
transmits and renews the entire culture of which 
the individual is an organic part. Educational 
thought is at once a mirror reflecting the cultu- 
ral stream moving through time and space in 
which it appears, and also a catalyst formulated 
by pioneering independent thinkers forming ed- 
dies and cross currents in that cultural stream. 
Furthermore, educational thought rests upon 
two great disciplines which are in themselves 
syntheses of the humanities, the social sciences 
and the natural sciences: educational philosophy 
and history, and educational psychology. Philos- 
ophy and history tend to concentrate more upon 
the problem of direction or value choices, and 
psychology more upon learning, growth, and 
development. At the beginning of the century 
both fields were closely intermingled (consider 
James and Dewey), and now the cycle of sepa- 
ration may turn toward a new relationship. 

Four great forces exerted an accelerated effect 
upon the culture of U. S. A. and its educational 
thought beginning with the nineteenth century. 
Scientific research made an enormous impact 
upon all phases of human life. The work of Lyell 
and Darwin in the evolution of the earth and its 
life forms opened up all fields of inquiry, began 
a new phase in the warfare between science and 
theology, and stimulated the further growth of 
critical realism begun by Descartes and Voltaire. 
Power technology based upon the new science ex- 
ploited natural resources for a mass production 
which expanded frontiers of settlement into new 
lands, mushroomed the growth of cities, in- 
creased the size and power of the middle classes, 
and promoted conflict between labor and capi- 
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tal. Political democracy increased at the same 
time that great national powers rose and cop. 
tended for colonies and markets. Demands fo; 
extension of suffrage and popular control of 
government came with Jeffersonian and Jack. 
sonian Democracy in the United States and with 
the series of revolutions in Latin America and 
Europe. Universal education began its expansion 
at varying rates of speed, more rapidly in new 
lands like the United States which had skipped 
the class lines of feudalism, more slowly in the 
old lands with their crystallized class structures 
and elite mass systems of education in being. 

In many ways the nineteenth century was a 
complex intellectual revolt against tradition and 
authority in learning, religion, politics, social 
structure, education, and philosophy. Two differ. 
ent forms were assumed by this intellectual re. 
volt—one realistic and rational, the other ideal- 
istic and romantic. The revolt of the realists 
moved from the French Revolution’s philoso- 
phers such as Voltaire to the Utilitarians of 
England, to the Positivists of France, and to 
Marx and the Socialists of the end of the cen- 
tury. The revolt of the idealists moved from 
Rousseau and Goethe to Hegel and Nietzsche. 

The twentieth century became a century of 
mid-passage accentuating and accelerating the 
impacts of science and technology, of political 
democracy and universal education, upon hu- 
man culture. By mid-century human beings 
could no longer find any real refuge from new 
weapons of mass destruction in any Shangri-La. 
Space and time shrank with the acceleration and 
proliferation of new, shining, compact power ma- 
chines for production, transportation, and com- 
munication. In fifty years the primitive airplane 
of the Wrights had been transformed into jet 
transports with the sound barrier broken and the 
conquest of space merely a factor of cost and 
national necessity. The primitive telephone and 
telegraph had been transformed into fabulous 
electronic robots increasingly compact and min- 
iature but also automatic and immense—en- 
meshing us in a net of communication—tele- 
vision, radar, computers, tape recorders. 

The dynamics of mass production had brought 
about the automotive revolution, changing mat- 
ners, morals, and eating habits, as well as bring- 
ing on a consumer revolution with mass buying 
power an essential to economic stability. The 
servant girl disappeared into the factory and was 
to a great extent replaced by a new multitude 
of household appliances. Science penetrated 
every activity of life from diet and childcare to 
religion and vocational choice. Respect for scr 
ence became one of the hallmarks of modem 
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thought. Statistics became more popular than 
classics while automobiles displaced the horse. 
Political democracy shifted in the U. S. from 
rugged individualism to humanitarian collectiv- 
ism with many subvariants of each by way of 
TR’s Square Deal and conservation of national 
resources, to Wilson’s income tax and female 
suffrage, FDR’s New Deal and TVA, social se- 
curity, lend lease, Truman’s Fair Deal, NATO, 
and Foreign Aid. 

Among other things the U. S. A. became a re- 
luctant world power overcoming isolationist tend- 
encies by stages, cool to the League of Nations 
but a principal founder and host to the United 
Nations. Universal education in the U. S. A. out- 
stripped other countries with a high-school edu- 
cated population by post-World War I and 
movement toward mass higher education by 
post-World War II. England and France were 
unable to legislate for effective universal second- 
ary schools until 1944 and 1947, let alone imple- 
ment them. The United States by mid-twentieth 
century primarily had become not a military, 
scholarly, ecclesiastical, or business civilization, 
though some literary and executive figures have 
thought so, but a new culture which is a rich 
and varied amalgam of many heritages much too 
complex to classify neatly. 

There is a philosophic attitude, the concept of 
the common man’s value, which is characteristic 
of the U. S. A. and this may be its greatest con- 
tribution to a worldwide human culture. James 
Truslow Adams called it “the American Dream” 

.. a vision of a society in which the lot of the 
common man will be made easier and his life 
enriched and ennobled.” This is in the great tra- 
dition of the United States beginning with the 
Declaration of Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness. 


A Strategic Position in Educational Thought 


The United States has been and is a vast ex- 
periment in acculturation where many peoples 
from many and varied cultures meet in a new 
land. In the first fifty years of the twentieth cen- 
tury we became a very vital center of intellectu- 
al advance because of this acculturation. The 
indigenous thinkers—James, Dewey, Holmes, 
Thorndike, Beard, Robinson, Veblen, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Redfield, Sinclair Lewis, E. A. 
Robinson, Urey, Bridgman—in every area and 
discipline were joined by their foreign opposite 
numbers—some voluntary migrants, some invol- 
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untary refugees from new, intolerant ideologies 
abroad—Cassirer, Kohler, Einstein, the Viennese 
Circle, Lowie, Whitehead, Fermi, Jaeger. 

The great cities, industrial research centers, 
the state and private universities of the United 
States, became magnetic centers for world lead- 
ers in all areas of thought. In fact, by the thirties 
the migration and multiplication of philosophers, 
historians, and psychologists in the United States 
were noteworthy as well it was in other disci- 
plines. Today more than half of all the psycholo- 
gists of the world live in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, the tremendous expansion of universal 
education on all levels, elementary, secondary, 
and higher, stimulated and utilized broader ho- 
rizons in all fields of knowledge. 

The growth of secondary and higher educa- 
tion provided a broader base, and better, deep- 
er reserves of manpower for intellectual and 
technological advance. Talent and virtue had 
been sown as liberally among the poor as among 
the rich and were sought out and cultivated so 
that they would not perish from lack of use, to 
paraphrase Jefferson. What were the main cur- 
rents in educational thought which directed 
learning or the process of education into an in- 
digenous, dynamic pattern affecting the world? 


Philosophies and Direction of Education 


The general hypothesis used here is that edu- 
cational thought is both a mirror of its culture in 
time and space and a catalyst or instrument in 
bringing about cultural change. This hypothesis 
is related to the method of Taine in his Histoire 
de la Littérature Anglaise in which he visual- 
ized the literature of people as the outgrowth of 
their epoch, environment, and cultural peculiari- 
ties. Furthermore, the same method was used by 
Vernon Louis Parrington in his Main Currents 
in American Thought viewing American litera- 
ture in its broadest sense as American thought 
revealing two main creative currents: a vigorous, 
hopeful idealism or liberalism personified by Jef- 
ferson and a courageous, sturdy realism personi- 
fied by Hamilton. To these currents should be 
added pragmatism and movements toward a new 
synthesis of thought. In other words, some sys- 
tem of classification is needed to identify and 
trace the chief philosophies which have given 
direction to our pattern of education reflecting 
and catalyzing our culture in its time and space. 

Classification of philosophies may be effected 
in several ways; by methods, by results, or by 
predominant desire. “Inductive” and “dedu~tive” 
are classification by methods while “realist” and 
“idealist” constitute classification by results. A 
less precise method of classification is by pri- 
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mary desire inspiring the philosopher such as 
philosophies of feeling based on a desire for 
happiness, theoretical philosophies based on a 
desire for knowledge, and practical philosophies 
based upon a desire for action. Most religious 
philosophies, both optimistic and pessimistic in 
their search for salvation, may be placed in the 
first category of feeling. The great systems of 
philosophy are placed mainly in the theoretical 
category in their pursuit of knowledge or wis- 
dom. Practical philosophies seem to select action 
as the supreme good, regarding knowledge as a 
tool for successful activity and happiness as a 
result. Pragmatism and Bergsonism narrowly 
considered belong to this third category, while 
idealism and realism are related to the first two 


categories. 


Stipulations Concerning Classification 


Classification by results seems to be simplest 
for visualizing the main currents in educational 
philosophy in the United States since idealism, 
realism, and pragmatism have direct relation- 
ships to major problems of education such as 
aims, curriculum, methodology, instruction, eval- 
uation, and administration; they are also cus- 
tomary frames of reference for many educators. 
It should be stipulated that such a simplified 
classification does not overlook the complexity 
of an educational philosopher. Dewey was not 
a pure instrumental pragmatist but a combina- 
tion of Kantian and Hegelian idealism and of 
Jamesian realism and pragmatism which he 
evolved into his own novel and indigenous phi- 
losophy. It should be stipulated further that the 
frequent classification of twentieth-century 
American educational philosophies into progres- 
sivists and essentialists is misleading in its em- 
phasis on extremes, and far from systematic, 
philosophically speaking. There were so-called 
progressive tendencies toward free activity, 
problem solving, pupil participation, and enrich- 
ment permeating the NEA and its various sec- 
tions as well as in the late Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 

Bagley, classified as an essentialist and there- 
fore reactionary by his opponents, was vitally 
concerned about freedom in learning, believing 
that discipline was the path to it. Dewey, classi- 
fied as a progressive, was well oriented to the 
need for intelligent emphasis upon essential sub- 
ject matter as shown in his Democracy and Edu- 
cation, an Introducton to a Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. 

Furthermore, Dewey had a sense of history 
and emphasized its role in determining future 
educational policy when he analyzed, in his 
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School and Society, the wasteful amalgam jp. 
herited from the past and in need of better ay. 
ticulation, which came later with the new de. 
signs for elementary education in the junior 
high school and the junior college. 


Idealism, Realism, and Pragmatism 


The last fifty years constitute a critical period 
of midpassage in educational thought in which 
the three major streams of idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism were both in conflict and in coopera. 
tion. These streams are very old in the world 
and in our own country. Generally speaking, we 
may view Plato as a founder of idealism, Aris. 
totle as a founder of realism, and the Sophists 
as early pragmatists. The United States has had 
over three hundred years of philosophical ex. 
perience. The first phase up to 1800 included an 
idealism compounded from Calvinistic _pessi- 
mism and Jeffersonian optimism, of realism based 
upon Hamiltonian economics and of pragmatism 
typified by Benjamin Franklin’s inventions which 
worked —from stoves to spectacles to diplomacy. 
Of course it may be argued also that Franklin 
was an utilitarian realist. 

The second phase, the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, witnessed optimistic idealism in Emersen’s 
romantic transcendental faith, Jacksonian de- 
mocracy, and Mann’s educational equalitarian- 
ism. The second half of the century brought a 
pessimistic realism in a mechanistic technology, 
intellectual critiques of frontier, farm and indus- 
try, scientific attacks on equality and the idea of 
progress, and farmer, labor, and humanitarian 
revolts. Hegelian and Kantian idealism also ex- 
erted great influence, especially on William Tor- 
rey Harris and John Dewey. William James be- 
gan his forays against Hegelianism which led to 
both pragmatism and a new realism. 


Nineteenth Century a Formative Period 


The third phase, 1900-...., found the United 
States in a period of midpassage in all aspects of 
its culture. On one hand there were evidences 
that the regimentations of Europe—class frag- 
mentation, pessimistic philosophy, the drift to- 
ward centralization, and political bureaucracy- 
were reappearing. The passion for equal liberty 
was decreasing and the individual was being 
dwarfed by a colossal mechanization taking com- 
mand. On the other hand there were evidences 
that middle class expansion and leveling of bar- 
riers, optimistic indigenous philosophy, political- 
ly decentralized responsibility, and social mo- 
bility were increasing. An awakening of the 
American conscience and quick concern for hv- 
man rights was growing and the dynamics of 
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mass production technology were raising the 
level of every man’s living. The currents of phi- 
losophy were set by this midpassage conflict be- 
tween the human spirit and mechanized energy, 
between general liberal studies and specialized 
scientific studies, between social mobility and 
crystallization or stratification of classes. 

Throughout the twentieth century philosophies 
have been divided into three major groups. The 
frst is made up of idealists attached to classical 
German philosophy, often Kant, at times Hegel, 
and to the humanities as an area of knowledge or 
discipline. The second consists of realists or at 
least those who have attached themselves to the 
sciences, chiefly natural and quantitative, as basic 
disciplines. The third includes the pragmatists 
and closely allied Bergsonian types attached to 
the social sciences and to applied disciplines 
such as education. As noted previously, the dif- 
ferences between the three schools are not clear- 
cut and individuals belong partly to one, partly 
to another. Let’s try to trace what happened to 
each of them in relation to education. 


Idealism and Its Repercussions 


The current of idealism continued to run 
strongly in American education of the twentieth 
century. Kant and Hegel continued to stimulate 
philosophers and educators. William Torrey Har- 


ris by the turn of the century had used the opti- 
mism and idealism of Hegel as a basis for his 
own educational thinking. Harris believed that 
it was the destiny of the common man to enjoy 
‘the realized intelligence of all mankind.” Every 
child was to enjoy universal elementary educa- 
tion which would give him the “tool subjects” 
enabling him to participate in the human race’s 
culture: history, literature and art, grammar, 
mathematics, and geography. He called these the 
‘five windows of the soul” giving instruments to 
master all knowledge concerning mind and matter 
even to those having only an elementary school 
education. Newspapers, periodicals, and libraries 
were to enable these to master the cultural herit- 
age of the past and present without high school 
and university teaching. 

Harris fought for the humanities, stoutly de- 
fended the classical languages, believing that 
Latin and Greek provided higher intellectual 
levels. Literature and art would enable school 
children to restrain their appetites and transcend 
nature, moving toward the divine. Harris be- 
lieved in the separation of church and state, since 
only the church could provide the proper tech- 
nique for religious instruction with its ritual, rev- 
erence, and solemnity. However, he opposed 
manual training and the new emphasis upon 
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biological and physical theory, believing that 
education should develop the power to analyze 
principles and ideas, to appreciate the cultural 
treasures of the past and to withdraw from the 
external world of the senses. Harris was a con- 
server of the past’s traditions, completing the 
structure of the eight-year elementary school and 
four-year high school, championing textbook 
teaching, discipline, authority, and lockstep rath- 
er than interest, student obedience rather than 
self-government. He wished the public high 
schools to prepare for colleges, conserving the 
same traditional values. 

On the other hand, as an idealist and individ- 
ualist, Harris supported the education of women, 
the kindergarten for poor, middle-class, and 
wealthy children, and was favorable to a Gestalt 
psychology, seeing things as a whole. He be- 
lieved that machine technology would give great- 
er freedom to the individual and open up impor- 
tant roles to women in industry, politics, and 
other fields. Harris was not as sure as Dewey and 
others that the school would create a new order 
which he opposed; and he assigned the school a 
less important role in the educative process than 
the family, state, and church. 

The Hegelian Harris regarded the school as a 
mirror and agent for improvement which would 
take place inevitably by antithesis and synthesis. 
Harris represents idealism’s emphasis upon ab- 
solutes in value, preéminence of the spirit, ad- 
herence to traditional forms, reliance upon the 
humanities and religion, and upon the human 
self as part of God with freedom of will reading 
unity into the world. These generalizations have 
been hazarded as an approach to truth, “so help 
me future experience” as Royce said once of 
James's pragmatism. Let us take the risk of haz- 
arding a few more generalizations in tracing the 
course of idealism in American education, broad- 
ening the narrow views of the Hegelians. 


Indigenous American Idealism in Education 


Josiah Royce was one of the greatest leaders in 
idealism inspiring William E. Hocking of Har- 
vard, Mary Calkins of Wellesley, and Herman H. 
Horne of New York University as some of his 
outstanding students. These American idealists 
were original thinkers in their own right, not 
mere reflections of the classical and German ideal- 
ists. In the twenties and thirties these and others 
revised idealism from within insisting, as did 
H. H. Horne, that the pupil is infinitely educable, 
being immortal and rooted in an ultimate mind 
and universal spirit. Pupils are ever in a process 
of becoming in which they have to overcome evil. 
The idealists fought for individual choice of such 
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values as integrity, sincerity, and avoidance of 
oppression saying, as did Bogoslovsky in The 
Ideal School, that a society of standardized minds 
even on a high level was definitely nauseating. 
They wished children to adjust themselves to 
the supreme realities of health, beauty, and good- 
ness. Hocking advocated the education of a new 
generation which had the culture of the past as 
a point of departure, giving new men new mate- 
rials with which to build a new world beyond 
the present. He opposed mere conformity and 
adjustment to the present environment but rather 
encouraged leading our youth to the outer edge 
of our own horizon, then telling them that each 
individual has his own genius for exploring the 
path of justice and freedom to the ultimate truth. 
These idealists were part of a great shift in the 
American conscience, a new humanitarianism far 
removed from Harris and others at the turn of 
the century. 


Further Developments in Idealism 


Idealism in education continued to develop its 
major theme of the teacher as an apostle of prog- 
ress, insisting that mimesis or imitation of inspir- 
ing personalities is paramount in learning and a 
method which enables the child to transcend the 
level of his apparent powers, providing a new 
will for a higher existence as Hocking and Horne 
suggested. It is worth noting that the great Eng- 
lish educator, Sir Percy Nunn, in his classic Edu- 
cation, Its Data and First Principles, declared 
that enrichment of the personality was para- 
mount in a culture and delineated the role of 
mimesis. The idealists, modern style, also be- 
lieved in a balance of interest and effort; of self- 
activity in projects and discussions as well as in- 
spiring lectures creating the dialectic of the great 
conversation. They insisted that many stimulat- 
ing experiences could and should precede so- 
called felt needs; otherwise there was little prep- 
aration for the major catastrophes and triumphs 
of life. The idealists fought for a curriculum 
which exemplified the best possible phases of liv- 
ing on the highest level—not a visionary utopia 
or “never never place” but an “eutopia” or “bet- 
ter place.” 

The Ethical Culture group founded by Felix 
Adler was influenced by Kant and Emerson and 
emphasized the ethical orientation of life; it set 
up the Ethical Culture School in New York. This 
was part of the general movement of humanistic 
idealism and related to the work of L. P. Jacks 
in England, who wrote about an ideal school in 
his Legends of Smokeover. The school of dynam- 
ic idealism begun by Morris and Lloyd at Michi- 
gan was concerned with thinking as the most 
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active form of life. Jacob Gould Schurman 4 
Cornell developed critical idealism in which phi. 
losophy mediated between the arts and sciences 
cultivating the mind as a whole. Together with 
his student, Creighton, he emphasized the need 
for Geisteswissenschaft of humanistic science. 
The Cornell school helped form the American 
Philosophical Association (1902) and Creighton 
as its first president spoke for intellectual cooper. 
ation in all the disciplines as essential to educa. 
tional progress. 

By the middle of the century idealism showed 
less concern about the Absolute of Royce and 
the external world and epistemology, and more 
about the search for the objective mind. To some, 
idealism was as old and as catholic as Plato and 
some devised an Anglo-Catholic synthesis of 
Aristotelianism and Platonism named philosophia 
perennis, as in the case of Urban. Mortimer Adler 
and R. M. Hutchins in the thirties and forties 
advocated a philosophy of perennialism in which 
a student would read the great books of the west- 
ern world as a record of the great human con- 
versations about great ideas leading to an under- 
standing of metaphysics which is the highest 
wisdom. 

Such an education would be perennial —that is 
always the same everywhere, any time, under 
any conditions—training all men to be rulers. 
Such formal discipline of the mind would pro- 
duce an intellect operating well in all fields either 
in a life of action or of contemplation. Another 
trend related to idealism was the existentialism 
which came to the fore in the black pessimism of 
the Great Depression, World War II and its aft- 
ermath. Existentialism contended that the major 
problem is human existence whose universe and 
its enigmas reason alone cannot explain; all men 
feel the mood of anguish as they confront these 
problems. The first type, the Dane Kierkegaard's 
Christian Existentialism, advocated _ escape 
through a transcendental plane of faith in God, 
and his ideas have been developed theologically 
by Barth and Niebuhr, philosophically by Jaspers 
and Marcel. 

The second type, Heidegger's and Sartre’ 
atheistic existentialism based its argument on 
Descartes’ “I think, therefore I am.” Man’s alone- 
ness without God gives him freedom to choose 
what he will and for this he pays the price of 
anguish. The third type, Maritain’s Thomistic 
existentialism said that faith in God resolves the 
desire for individual being and anguish over pos 
sible nothingness into love of humanity, charity, 
and self-giving. 

Thomism, the official Catholic philosophy of 
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education, is thus linked with idealism rather 
than with a classical realism based upon Aris- 
totle; and Thomism is closely allied education- 
ally to the “Great Books” approach. 

Idealism in educational thought has assumed 
many forms ranging from the existentialist re- 
volt against scientism, and mechanization, and 
cllectivization, to the perennialist’s emphasis 
upon the dialectic of the great conversation, 
metaphysics as an ultimate, and the reliance upon 
the authority of great ideas in great books to a 
new optimistic, liberal humanism working in co- 
operation with all the disciplines for the common 
welfare. Some have analyzed modern idealism as 
another and richer phase in the educational 
awakening of the twentieth century a hundred 
years after the optimistic and sturdy indigenous 
idealism of Emerson and Mann. 


Pragmatism in American Education 


William James was a founder of both realism 
and pragmatism on the American philosophical 
and educational scene, as well as being a major 
factor in the overthrow of German idealism. His 
temperament was suffocated by the infallible, all- 
pervading, “through-and-through” universe of the 
Hegelians and he compared it to residence in a 
huge seaside boardinghouse with no personal 
bedroom for privacy. 

James’ medical and physiological training gave 
him a scientific and materialistic bias shown in 
his Psychology, while his mystical, religious bias 
was shown in his Talks to Teachers. James’ view 
was that the world’s reality was neither spiritual 
nor material, insisting that the test of reality or 
truth was whether it worked in practice. He 
noted that the term pragmatism introduced by 
Charles Peirce was derived from the Greek word 
pragma, or action, from which our word practical 
comes. Dewey used James’ concept that theories 
may become instruments as the basis of his in- 
sttumentalism with philosophy defined as educa- 
tion, the great instrument in cultural change. The 
advantages of pragmatism were: emphasis on the 
relative human nature of truth being fallible and 
changeable rather than dogmatic and absolute, 
concern about outcomes which would be for the 
good of all—a democracy; and it was in tune 
with the forward-looking, industrial technical de- 
mocracies like the United States. 

Pragmatism as used by John Dewey and others 
opened up, vitalized, and related American edu- 
cation to the challenges of its times. The test of 
truth was utility and this comes close to the 
greatest good for the greatest number of the rea- 
listic Utilitarians. But pragmatism has its dangers 
and sinister aspects. It is too transitional and rela- 
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tive and the human ego is exalted over the cos- 
mos. Pragmatism can be a power philosophy in 
which human society’s social power becomes in- 
solent toward the universe and forgets the need 
for revering ultimate cosmic truth. Humility and 
lack of dogmatism should be a check on the in- 
toxication from technical scientific power which 
leads to madness, anarchy, and disaster. Men are 
neither the dogs of Pavlov nor the gods of Wells. 
The lunatic fringe of pragmatism in education 
has demonstrated this dogmatism, infallibility 
and intoxication blithely redesigning the social 
order with a something new, something different 
propaganda. 

Pragmatism stands on middle ground between 
idealism and realism and has combined ele- 
ments of both currents in its contributions to edu- 
cation, emphasizing the infinite possibilities in 
each individual, self-activity, ethical and aes- 
thetic values, and also the scientific approach in 
experimentation, field trips, utility of technology. 
Pragmatism differed from both in its fluidity, and 
its lack of humility before the ultimate truth. 
This current of educational thought was apparent 
in the Life Adjustment approach which was stim- 
ulated by the Seven Cardinal Principles of 1918 
—also in the designs for terminal education in 
elementary and secondary schools with increas- 
ing emphasis on children’s needs, in the integra- 
tion of the school with the needs of the social 
community, and in the tremendous growth of 
emphasis in higher education upon applied dis- 
ciplines and vocational course patterns. 


Realism in Educational Thought 


The new trend of realism in the twentieth cen- 
tury was attached to the sciences, especially 
mathematics. Lobatchevsky’s non-Euclidian ge- 
ometry and Cantor’s theories of continuity and 
infinity, had undermined Kant’s and Hegel's 
logic. Bertrand Russell, members of the Vienna 
Circle, and the Neo-Realists in the United States 
pushed forward the use of symbolic mathemati- 
cal logic and analysis, an atomistic rather than 
an organic view, using the plodding scientific 
methods of investigation to answer limited ques- 
tions rather than constructing one comprehen- 
sive system. Philosophy becomes a science differ- 
ing from the others merely in the generality of 
its problems. 

Some of the implications for education of the 
philosophy of realism which has assigned a pre- 
dominant role to the cosmos, matter, and energy 
may be sketched as follows. The surroundings of 
the individual condition him and determine his 
development. The dialectical materialism of the 
Russians regarded students as segments of a ma- 
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terialistic process which determined things for 
them by the principles of the communist ideology 
with heavy emphasis on the natural and applied 
sciences. The collective life gave the individual 
the needed security which he was not able to 
discover by independent thought. Other variants 
of realism were not so deterministic in aims and 
methods. Bertrand Russell insisted upon instruc- 
tion of the young in disciplined fashion but also 
upon a balance of utility and aesthetics, and upon 
the education of a personality characterized by 
vitality, courage, sensitivity, and intelligence. 
Russell also saw education as the great key or 
instrument to a better world if we can only visu- 
alize it. There are elements of idealism and prag- 
matism in this logical realist and in others of the 
same totem who adhere to strict monistic logical 
analysis in solving a problem but turn to the 
Judeo-Christian ethic when making ultimate 
value choices. 

Modern physics alone has given form to the 
suggestion of James and Mach that the mental 
and physical worlds are composed of the same 
stuff. In other words there are new patterns of 
educational philosophy being formed which do 
not have the rigidity of the past extremes in 
idealism, pragmatism, and realism, nor are they 
a sort of dishrag eclecticism or bastard architec- 
ture. These approaches are not the retreat from 
reality type which characterizes the existentialist 
mood of anguish, or the dictatorship of the re- 
constructionists, or Marxists, or the stainless steel 
squirrel cage of some extreme logical realists. 
Whitehead has done much to synthesize a new 
philosophy appropriate to our time, balancing 
the amateur of the liberal arts and the specialist 
with the style from advanced application, rooting 
out inert ideas of the perennialists, and contend- 
ing for the importance of “coordinated massive- 
lineritance” for the people enabling them to make 
wiser decisions with “the habitual vision of great- 
ness” than can any élite. 

Cassirer, another sojourner on our shores from 
abroad, wrote An Essay on Man in which he 
unites the best of realism and idealism using the 
symbol as the clue to the uniqueness of man who 
creates his own universe, and as a way out of the 
labyrinth of our present confusions. The philoso- 
phers who are also of necessity historians con- 
tribute the long perspective from past to future 
in the direction of education, while the psycholo- 
gists have concentrated increasingly upon a wide 
range in aspects of learning, growth, and behav- 
ior. We have defined education as direct learn- 
ing, equating direction with philosophy and his- 
tory, and learning with psychology, though both 
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intermingle and are generalized disciplines using 
the humanities, sciences, and natural sciences, 


Learning as Structured by Psychology 


A visiting foreigner once described psychology 
in the United States as characterized by the 1.Q, 
and the white rat. Foreigners have underesti- 
mated the American culture again and again, 
forgetting that it is a vast mixture of world cul- 
tures fused into a new and indigenous patter, 
So it is in the case of American educational psy- 
chology. Three main currents, schools, or sys- 
tems may be visualized: one, the general struc. 
ture or pattern of human consciousness and learn- 
ing; two, the general functioning of the structure 
both what it does, or operation, and what it is 
for, or use; third, the theory of specific learning 
of human actions or behavior. By 1912, these 
major contemporary currents had appeared. Fur- 
thermore there were trends toward synthesis of 
all these currents. Each school has exerted a pow- 
erful influence upon educational thought and 
practice. The first current, structuralism, was con- 
cerned with the structure and pattern of human 
consciousness and began with Wundt’s work fol- 
lowing 1879 in Germany. It came by way of 
Tichener to Cornell where the methods of labora- 
tory introspection were sharpened to analyze 
mental processes as entities, with quantitative 
studies of sensation reaching into the 1900's. 

Following 1912, the Gestalt school of psychol- 
ogy appeared with the work of the Germans, 
Wertheimer, Koffka, and Kohler. Their contribu- 
tion was an emphasis on the importance of total 
pattern in learning and was a revolt against sci- 
entism’s and mechanization’s depression of hu- 
man values. Later on they were forced by the 
Nazis to migrate with their theories to the United 
States. Together with Lewin and his topology or 
field theory they spoke for education in problem- 
solving and insight and against blind habits and 
certain kinds of purposeless drill. At the same 
time McDougall put forward his hormic or pur- 
posive psychology making the individual a goal- 
seeker with an inborn instinct, conation or free 
will overcoming the mechanistic onslaughts of 
environment. This first school seems to be related 
in general to the philosophy of idealism in many 
aspects and has close alliances with idealism’s 
emphasis upon the humanization of all the dis- 
ciplines to forward the infinite destiny of man 
and the search for an overarching ultimate truth. 


Functionalists and Psychoanalysts 

William James led a revolt in psychology as 
well as in philosophy against structuralism 
idealism, defining psychology as the science of 
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consciousness but insisting upon the study of the 
individual adapting to his environment, using the 
educated mind to survive and progress. The Chi- 
cago school of functionalism under the leader- 
ship of John Dewey (e.g., his reflex arc concept) 
and J. R. Angell studied genetic development 
conscious processes with a view to practical use 
in education. The growth and development ap- 
proach of the instrumental pragmatist, John 
Dewey, grew out of this functional background. 
The psychoanalytic psychology of Freud and re- 
lated schools originated in medical practice in 
attempts to find some cure for neuroses or dis- 
orders in the functioning of the human organism, 
and to explore the deep forces in human life. 
Furthermore, it was a revolt against the somatic 
or physical approach in psychiatry and against 
intellectual emphasis in psychology. 

Freud and others invented a “depth psychol- 
ogy.” Freud’s approach evolved through free as- 
sociation, interpretation of dreams, ego-libido 
polarity, life-and-death instincts, to a picture of 
the psyche as a sphere with the outer crust the 
ego, the interior the unconscious or id, and the 
external the moral critic or the superego. The 
proliferations of Freudianism in its various forms 
extended into the field of education and affected 
the development of clinical psychology, and 
counseling and guidance by introducing a new 
openness and fluidity into the understanding of 
human functioning. This second general school 
of psychology was closely related to pragmatism 
in the realm of philosophy and was similarly 
concerned with useful outcomes and practical 
applications to human problems. Job analysis 
and construction of curricula on the basis of 
needs were logical outcomes of this trend. 


Associationism and Behaviorism 


Associationism is a very old school of thought 
attaching itself to realism, and appearing in the 
teachings of Hobbes, Locke, and Hume concern- 
ing the sequence of thoughts, or successive as- 
sociation. The German educational philosopher 
Herbart had similar ideas in his concept of ideas 
attracting and repelling each other. Herbartian- 
ism had much influence on education and Her- 
bart’s concept of inhibition appears later in 
Freud’s repression and Pavlov’s conditioned re- 
flex. The new Associationism began at the turn 
of the twentieth century with experimentation in 
animal psychology by Wundt and Lloyd Morgan 
and, later by Thorndike and Pavlov. 

Thorndike’s experiments with his puzzle boxes 
for cats led to his S-R, stimulus-response theory 
of connectionism and his tremendous influence 
upon educational psychology. Pavlov’s experi- 
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ments with the salivary reflexes of dogs led to 
his terms—the conditioned reflex or CR, and the 
conditioned response or CS. There were many 
later refinements of associationism by experts 
such as Guthrie and Skinner. The educational 
implications of associationism and its paralle]l— 
behaviorism—were extensive, destroying faculty 
psychology, automatic transfer, and emphasizing 
rewards, experience, and firm quantitative data, 
but also setting up the danger of a power phi- 
losophy where a few experts could create an 
utopia of euphoria by proper conditioning as in 
Skinner’s Walden Two. This led Krutch to say he 
preferred Hamlet’s idealism of “How like a God” 
to Pavlov’s conditioned realism of “How like a 
dog.” 

Behaviorism’s manifesto was given by John 
Broadus Watson in 1912 and made a strong im- 
pression with its revolt against consciousness and 
abstractions and its emphasis upon the practical 
control of behavior based on so-called objective 
data with no introspection. Cattell and Mc- 
Dougall had both anticipated Watson with the 
suggestion that the application of systematized 
knowledge to human nature in a positive science 
of behavior would give advances in the twentieth 
century comparable to the nineteenth century 
application of the natural science to the physical 
world. Behaviorism had a popular appeal with 
its emphasis upon possible environmental con- 
trol of the individual’s future with an optimistic 
faith in science’s ability to take constructive con- 
trol of human affairs. Unfortunately the behav- 
iorists did not and do not have sufficient objective 
data for such complete education of man, nor 
do they possess adequate value choices for the 
future orientation of humankind. 

Great synthesizers of psychological thought 
were at work in the twentieth century transcend- 
ing and binding the main currents or schools. 
James with his union of religious experience and 
pragmatic functional attack on human problems, 
Cattell with his union of introspective analysis 
and objective experiment and the significance of 
individual differences (as Wundt said, ganz amer- 
ikanish), G. Stanley Hall with his belief in mu- 
tual aid as part of evolution and his scientific 
child study and optimistic idealism, Tolman 
with his intervening variables and a broad theory 
of behavior, and Hull with his refinements of a 
“mathematico-deductive” system of human be- 
havior were all contributors to the widening hori- 
zon of educational advance also opened up by 
their opposite numbers in history and philosophy. 
The growth of such groups as Human Develop- 
ment is indicative of a trend toward a synthesis 
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of disciplines such as psychology, philosophy, 
sociology, anthropology, and cultural history in 
order to explore the challenges of our times to 
the human ego in its fluid and dynamic cosmos. 

Education is concerned with both direction 
and learning and seems to require a new union 
of philosophy and history with psychology in 
order to face the twin problems of orientation to- 
ward ultimate cosmic values and constructive 
learning of wise behavior. The United States 
skipped the feudal age and is creating a new 
culture with new men in a new world, with a 
system of universal education which rises above 
both the too romantic and too optimistic idealism 
and the too mechanistic and too pessimistic real- 
ism of the Old Worlds. Our education, which 
both transmits the living past, not its inert ideas, 
and holds forth a habitual vision of greatness to 
the individual, summoning forth the potential 
intelligence of the coming generations, is the 
genius of democracy. Our unique universal edu- 
cation owes much to the contributions of the 
galaxy of twentieth century philosophers and 
historians, and of psychologists who fashioned 
its undergirding of educational thought now in 
midpassage. 

Our educational thought unites such diverse 
and valuable currents as Jeffersonian idealism 
and Hamiltonian realism, the unifying vision of 
the idealist and religious mystic, and the drudg- 
ery of scientific investigation within the Ameri- 
can Dream of the better world to which universal 
education may provide the key. Educational 
thought in our democracy fights on the side of 
humanity as Pasteur put it in his prophetic words: 
“Two opposing laws seem to me now in contest. 
The one a law of blood and death . . . the other 
a law of peace, work and health. . . . The one 
seeks violent conquests, the other the relief of 
mankind. . . . Which of these two laws will pre- 
vail, God only knows. But of this we may be 
sure, that science, in obeying the law of human- 
ity, will labor always to enlarge the frontiers of 


life.” 


THE WILL TO DARE 
(Concluded from page 130) 


wars, a major depression, and protection of this 
pillar of democracy from unjust attacks, or tried 
to reconcile his views with those of others on 
the more recent central office rehousing prob- 
lem, one cannot but see that the common out- 
come of every major project has been a strength- 
ened fraternity. 
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Despite these achievements there are those 
who wonder whether the fraternity program isn't 
too ambitious at times, and whether the quarter- 
million dollars in the biennial budget doesn't 
constitute a parasitic drain on American public 
education. It must be admitted that Phi Delta 
Kappa must return to American education an 
equivalent educational service in order to justi- 
fy its existence. It apparently has done so, and 
is continuing to do so as is evidenced by the 
fact that more than 140 other chapters have seen 
sufficient value so that they too have joined the 
original seven which created one fraternity in 
1910. And every week hears some other group 
rapping gently on the admittance door. 

It is a tribute to Phi Delta Kappa’s unique 
role as a continuing graduate school for the dis- 
covery and development of brave leadership, 
that its many crises have served to give it added 
strength. The fraternity, and its members indi- 
vidually, have been fighting on the frontier of 
American education to establish a system that 
would be truly democratic, non-sectarian, non- 
partisan, public, and free. They will continue to 
do so in the next biennium, the next decade, and 
the next fifty years, whether their problems be 
budgets, overseas chapters, better teachers, or 
something else, because they possess in common 
that one most important attribute—the will to 
dare. 





Growth in Comparative Education 


In 1905 the schools and colleges of the 


United States were to a significant 


degree products of European influences operating in the wider areas of 
the New World and responding to the needs of the expanding American 
democracy. Fifty years later they were themselves having tremendous 
impact on educational thought and practice in every continent. 


By HAROLD R. 


HEN Pur Detta Kappa was founded 

the study of comparative education was 

already well accepted by professional 
leaders. Its forms and purposes were clearly un- 
derstood by those leaders. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Horace Mann, William T. Harris, Henry 
Barnard, Edward Sheldon, and their associates 
had familiarized many school men and women of 
the United States with the views of Prussian, 
French, Swiss, and British educational reformers. 
Normal schools regarded concepts of Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, and Froebel as basic elements of their 
curricula. Although new departments of educa- 
tion in universities and liberal arts colleges gave 
relatively little time to strictly pedagogical sub- 
jects, that little included careful attention to the 
ideas and achievements of Joseph Lancaster, 
Andrew Bell, Matthew Arnold, Victor Consin, 
and other European educators. 


New Emphasis for the New Century 


The United States began the twentieth century 
with early attempts at marked innovations in 
education. By the end of the century’s first dec- 
ade these innovations were apparent in the new 
graduate schools of education. For ten years, 
James E. Russell at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, had been calling for a science of 
education and was doing a great deal to build 
it by collecting some of its chief architects for his 
faculty. Ellwood P. Cubberley at Stanford Uni- 
versity and Charles H. Judd at the University of 
Chicago were developing their Schools of Edu- 
cation with rather different notions from those of 
Russell and from each other but with very simi- 
lar effects. A high degree of uniformity in educa- 
tional theory and practice, attainable in most 
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countries only by decrees from centralized au- 
thority, was secured in the United States by insti- 
tutions for teacher education, by professional as- 
sociations and institutes, and by educational 
journals. 


Place of Comparative Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
the one place of consequence where graduate 
training in comparative education could be se- 
cured. Paul Monroe and John Dewey were pro- 
fessors there. In 1910, I. L. Kandel took his doc- 
torate at Teachers College and Frederick E. Far- 
rington joined its staff. Stanford University, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Michigan, Har- 
vard University, University of Minnesota, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and University of 
California were among the graduate schools 
which offered courses in comparative education 
early in the century, but Teachers College con- 
tinued preéminent in that field through decade 
after decade. 

During this period the subject was generally 
regarded as being a younger sister of history of 
education. The latter discipline covered the whole 
field of education up to the present time. Com- 
parative education then took over where history 
of education ended. 

This was a workable, common-sense concept 
of comparative education for the students who 
took the course. In the country as a whole, these 
students were relatively few. For every hundred 
American teachers who had at least one course 
in history of education during their professional 
preparation, probably not more than four or five 
had a course in comparative education. Working 
in school systems which owed many features to 
foreign influences, directed by leaders who often 
understood clearly the contributions of foreign 
systems to local practices, and evangelized in 
some cases by enthusiasts who received their 
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ideas directly from overseas, the average teacher 
still pursued his daily tasks in provincial igno- 
rance of educational developments in other coun- 
tries. It seemed that comparative education 
should have a very important place in the prepa- 
ration of teachers. Why was its importance not 
more generally recognized? 

I. L. Kandel, dean of all professors in compara- 
tive education, answered this question more than 
a quarter century ago. Most accounts of foreign 
educational systems were merely descriptions of 
educational machinery, he said. They lacked in- 
terpretation based on a knowledge of the social 
and political framework in which the schools 
operated. They were not related properly to the 
problems faced by American educators.’ 

As will be noted later, Kandel himself for al- 
most a half-century played a crucial part in pro- 
viding this interpretation. 


Influence of New American World Role 


From 1898 onward to the present day, the 
United States of America steadily gained in 
world stature and thus forced upon her school 
men and women an increased interest in com- 
parative education. At the turn of the century 
this nation had just won a decisive war, notify- 
ing the world in unmistakable terms that Spanish 
colonial rule in America and Asia was ended. 
She took Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines 
in 1898. She bought the Panama Canal Zone 
from Colombian rebels in 1903. She occupied the 
Dominican Republic from 1905 to 1924. She kept 
troops in Haiti from 1915 to 1934 and in Nicara- 
gua most of the time from 1912 to 1933. She in- 
vaded Mexico in 1914 and again in 1916. 


Educational and Other Stakes 


In all these imperialistic adventures, the Amer- 
icans had educational as well as military, com- 
mercial, and political interests. In some cases, 
they operated comprehensive programs of edu- 
cation. In Puerto Rico they attempted to make 
a Spanish-speaking people fully bilingual by a 
system of schools and colleges organized on a 
United States pattern. In the Canal Zone they 
set up and operated a school system in some re- 
spects more like “home” than those in the home- 
land. In Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, and the Domini- 
can Republic they tended to have military edu- 
cational “advisors” of various categories whose 
qualifications were derived solely from their 
sergeant’s stripes or lieutenant’s bars. 

In the Philippine Islands, however, the Ameri- 
cans developed from the first an unusual and, in 
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its way, a very effective approach to the prob. 
lems of building a new national system of educa. 
tion for an underdeveloped country. They opened 
a school on Corregidor in May, 1898, immedi. 
ately after the capture of that installation, [fp 
August of the same year they established seven 
schools in Manila, and in 1899 they appointed a 
lieutenant to serve under the military gover. 
ment as city superintendent of schools. 

With the establishment of civil government jp 
1900, Fred W. Atkinson was appointed genera] 
superintendent of public instruction for the Js. 
lands. In 1901 a public normal school was estab. 
lished in Manilla, and in the next year five branch 
normal schools were set up in various cities of 
the country. At first, American teachers taught 
in elementary grades, since no Filipino teachers 
were available to give instruction in English. As 
the normal schools prepared native teachers, the 
Americans were used as district superintendents, 
supervisors, and secondary school teachers. A 
progressive policy of “Filipinization” of the 
schools was thus inaugurated, which culminated 
in 1946 with the new independent nation’s edu- 
cational system under complete control of its 
own nationals. 


Influence of World War I 

United States participation in World War I 
convinced many American educators that hence- 
forth this country was to be a great world power 
with new responsibilities in education beyond 
her borders as in other areas of international re- 
lations. The refusal of the United States to enter 
the League of Nations reflected a view which 
had contrary inclinations. A probable majority of 
the nation’s school leaders did not subscribe to 
that view. 

World War I brought profound educational 
changes to many parts of Europe. In France a 
new common school movement was enthusias- 
tically launched on the basis, in large part, of 
ideas developed by young school men while they 
were still in the trenches. Legislation at the close 
of the war provided sweeping educational 
changes in England and Wales and in Northem 
Ireland. The German republic moved to make its 
schools serve its new democratic aims. 

New nations, such as Poland, Latvia, Lithv- 
ania, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, tried 
to build up their schools and at the same time 
remove educational vestiges of their previous im- 
perial masters. Ireland celebrated its break with 
the Commonwealth by striving for a complete 
Hibernization of its schools. 

The new totalitarian regimes, first in the Soviet 
Union, then in Fascist Italy, and finally in Nazi 
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Germany, provided the most dramatic changes 
in national education systems in the period be- 
tween the two world wars. 

All these changes in educational objectives 
and forms in the twenty-year period between the 
two world wars had pronounced effect on the 
teaching of comparative education in the United 


States. 
The New Science of Education 


The founding of Phi Delta Kappa coincided 
almost precisely with the main beginnings of the 
new science of education in the United States. 
Pioneers in educational and mental measure- 
ments, in school administration, in methods of 
teaching, and in curriculum construction, had 
made basic contributions to the scientific study 
of education before 1900, but concerted efforts 
to develop a body of national practice in those 
fields did not get well under way until the twen- 
tieth century. 

In some phases of the new scientific education, 
marked attention was paid to foreign contribu- 
tions. Among the testers, for example, leaders like 
Lewis Madison Terman, Edward Lee Thorndike, 
J. McKeen Cattell, Guy Montrose Whipple, and 
Truman Lee Kelley assumed that their graduate 
students would study comparative education. 
They thought that an American teacher learning 
how to measure intelligence must not only be 
well acquainted with the works of Alfred Binet, 
Gustav Theodor Fechner, and William Stern, but 
should also know something of the French, Eng- 
lish, and German educational systems in which 
those men worked. They thought that studying 
statistical method involved both a knowledge of 
the writings of Karl Pearson, Charles W. Spear- 
man, and Francis Galton, and an understanding 
of the cultural environment that produced them. 


Techniques Also Useful Abroad 


The administration area of the new scientific 
study of education also contributed to the de- 
velopment of comparative education. Beginning 
with Ellwood P. Cubberley’s study of the schools 
of Baltimore in 1911, Portland in 1913, and Butte 
in 1914, the professors of administration began 
to develop their survey techniques. In the next 
quarter-century they raised the school survey to 
the height of an exacting and fruitful art. Forty 
years after these early surveys, the practitioners 
of comparative education were just beginning to 
realize that the skills and principles involved in 
making a careful study of the schools of Dade 
County, Florida, of the State of Nevada, or of 
the City of Detroit are also desperately needed 
in making a study of the schools of Afghanistan. 
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Many of the pioneers in the study of school 
administration recognized this fact from the first. 
Indeed, Cubberley himself was a careful student 
of comparative education. The majority of the 
professors in administration, however, did not 
follow his lead. Particularly after World War I, 
they tended to settle into their own little pro- 
vincial niches. They were secure in the convic- 
tion that since only the United States had score 
cards on school buildings it was only American 
school buildings that could be scored; that once 
all studies of school finance seen by them had 
been reported in dollars it was doubtful that such 
studies could be made in yen, rupees, pounds, 
francs, or bolivars; and that since the elected lay 
board of education was an American invention 
its transplanting to foreign parts was a guaran- 
tee of democratic efficiency. 

That it was not such a guarantee in the United 
States did not dampen their enthusiasm. All fea- 
tures of education were considered difficult to 
administer in the United States because of “poor 
public support.” Many of the same features in 
foreign countries seemed to some American ex- 
perts on administration to be difficult to adminis- 
ter because the foreign school system was or- 
ganized in a “foreign” manner. 


Contributions of Administrators 


That American school administrators and pro- 
fessors of educational administration have be- 
come increasingly interested in national systems 
of education in this half-century, however, and 
that many of them have made distinguished con- 
tributions to comparative education should not 
be overlooked. William F. Russell was associate 
director of the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, before he be- 
came dean of the College. His early studies of 
the schools of Bulgaria and Siberia as well as his 
continued interest in international educational 
relations testify to an administrative concern for 
problems of education wherever they may be 
found. Lotus D. Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota, once , .ofessor of school administra- 
tion there and, in the considered opinion of this 
writer, the greatest university administrator of 
his time, served with keen appreciation as visit- 
ing lecturer in Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippines. Fletcher Harper Swift, specialist in 
school finance at the Universities of Minnesota 
and California, made studies of German student 
life, Hebrew education, and Austrian education. 


Practitioners of Comparative Education 


In the last twenty years and particularly since 
the close of World War II, the number of Ameri- 
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can school administrators who have worked as 
consultants to foreign educational systems has 
increased remarkably. Willard E. Givens of Ha- 
waii, California, and the National Education As- 
sociation, in Japan and many other countries; 
Alonzo G. Grace of Connecticut, Chicago, and 
New York, in Germany; Thomas E. Benner of 
the University of Illinois, in Puerto Rico, Korea, 
and Turkey; George D. Stoddard of Iowa, New 
York, and Illinois, in Japan; John W. Rufi of the 
University of Missouri, in Turkey; Alfred B. 
Bonds of Arkansas, in Egypt; Floyd W. Reeves of 
the University of Chicago, in the Philippines; 
Chris A. DeYoung of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, in India and Pakistan; Arthur Loomis of 
Ohio and the University of Denver, in Japan; 
William Wrinkle of Colorado, in Ethiopia; E. B. 
Norton of Alabama and the United States Office 
of Education, in Japan; George Trial of Missouri, 
in Saudi Arabia; William J. Haggerty of the New 
Paltz, New York, State Teachers College, in In- 
dia; George J. Kabat of the University of Mary- 
land and Ohio University, in France; Alexander 
J. Stoddard of Denver, Philadelphia, and Los 
Angeles, in Japan; Bess Goodykoontz of the 
United States Office of Education, in Germany; 
Donald Cottrell of Ohio State University, in 
Korea; E. Duncan Grizzell of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in Brazil; Henry H. Hill of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, in Ger- 
many; Pearl A. Wanamaker of the State of Wash- 
ington, in Japan; Donald Nugent of California, in 
Japan; George Diemer of Central State Teachers 
College of Missouri, in Germany and Japan; 
these are names representing only a sampling of 
those who have gone from important administra- 
tive positions or professorships in the United 
States in recent years into what might be called 
the practice of comparative education. 

Fifty years ago there were a few American 
educators working overseas, mainly in the Philip- 
pines, and a number of them were administra- 
tors, but the total number probably did not 
exceed 200. In 1954-55 the number was at least 
5,000. Probably close to 1,000 of this number 
were or had been school administrators. 

Comparative education has been closely as- 
sociated with history of education and philoso- 
phy of education. This desirable and logical as- 
sociation will undoubtedly be continued. The 
relationship between comparative education and 
educational administration has not so often been 
recognized. It needs to be more generally noted. 
In the next decade an increasing number of 
American schools administrators will be called 
to consultative and organizational jobs in foreign 
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countries. They will have to be students of com. 
parative education. The question to consider jg 
whether they will be well or poorly prepared sty. 
dents of the subject. 


Teaching of Comparative Education 

During the fifty-year period under considera. 
tion, courses in comparative education have 
been developed in American graduate schools, at 
first slowly and in few places, but in the last 
twenty years with increasing scope and tempo. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, led 
the way. After giving courses for many years, its 
International Institute was established in 1993 
under the directorship of Paul Monroe, with such 
members of the faculty as I. L. Kandel, George §. 
Counts, William F. Russell, Thomas Alexander, 
and Lester M. Wilson serving as associates. From 
1924 to 1944 inclusive, the International Insti- 
tute published an annual Educational Yearbook, 
each volume under Kandel’s very able editor- 
ship. Indeed, a history of comparative education 
in the United States of the last forty-five years 
would be in large measure the story of Isaac 
Leon Kandel’s editing, teaching, and research. 

Professors in other graduate schools of educa- 
tion began to offer courses and to prepare ad- 
vanced students in the subject, in the twenties 
and thirties. E. W. Knight of the University of 
North Carolina, Thomas Woody of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Fletcher Harper Swift of 
the Universities of Minnesota and California, 
Henry Lester Smith of Indiana University, and 
M. J. Demiashkevich of George Peabody College 
for Teachers were among the earlier teachers in 
the field. 


Published Texts and References 

Michael E. Sadler’s (England) Board of Edu- 
cation Special Reports, the bulletins of the United 
States Office of Education dealing with foreign 
schools systems, and various special treatises on 
German, French, and Danish education were 
chief references in the early courses. In 1918, 
Peter Sandiford edited a textbook, Comparative 
Education, presenting studies of six educational 
systems; United States by W. F. Russell, Ger- 
many by I. L. Kandel, France by Arthur H. Hope, 
Denmark by Harold W. Foght, England by 
Sandiford, and Canada by Sandiford. 

Kandel’s Essays in Comparative Education 
(1930), Comparative Education (1933), the 
eighteenth Educational Yearbook of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University (1941), and The New Era in Educa- 
tion (1955) are all textbooks in the sense that 
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Educational Research After Fifty Years 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


DELIMITATION: THE INTERDISCIPLINARY 
APPROACH 


HIS REVIEW of educational research during 
ik: past fifty years is based on the premise 
that the term “scientific method” is much 
broader in application than at the beginning of 
the century or even twenty years ago, since we 
now see no essential conflict between the prob- 
lem-solving procedures or thought processes of 
science, philosophy, logic, history, statistics, and 
case-clinical study. Perhaps these approaches are 
complementary techniques or different aspects of 
the general purpose of a discipline of inquiry, in 
the development of problem or concept, and in 
the gathering of evidence with which to test or 
modify the concept. Therefore, the research meth- 
odology of the several educational, psychological, 
and sociological areas will be viewed as becom- 
ing increasingly interdependent rather than 
marked by compartmentalization. The research 
literature provides a growing body of evidence 
concerning this interdisciplinary approach and 
of close cooperation between the different areas 
of behavioral or social science (14, 15, 25, 38). 
Of necessity, any attempt to review the prog- 
ress of educational research during a half-century 
must be selective. Therefore, by way of delimiia- 
tion, the present survey will omit the details of 
progress in the fields of educational, psychologi- 
cal, and sociological testing and statistics, since 
these techniques have been treated at length in a 
variety of textbooks and other sources. The edu- 
cational, psychometric, sociometric, and other 
social techniques not reviewed in this survey in- 
clude the following: intelligence tests and meas- 
ures of general mental ability, measurement and 
prediction of special abilities or aptitudes, per- 
sonality and character tests, measures of attitudes 
and interests, projective methods and other de- 
vices for the study of personality, psychometric 
and sociometric techniques with standardized 
testing and statistical emphasis, and educational 
(accomplishment) tests in or outside of schools 
or colleges. The omission of the quantitative proc- 
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esses of enumeration, measurement, and evalua- 
tion (frequently treated at length in texts that 
deal with statistical methods, measurement, and 
appraisal) is in no sense a suggestion of lack of 
importance of these procedures, but is a neces- 
sary delimitation of scope and division of labor. 
Comprehensive references in the literature pro- 
vide overviews of these quantitative methods (4, 
21, 24, 31, 34). 

Another aspect of the present delimitation is 
that this survey will direct attention to the many 
available records or sources in which the progress 
of research is reported rather than to attempt a 
detailed listing of the findings or conclusions 
from thousands of investigations in the literature, 
as found in such guides as the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, Review of Educational 
Research, Psychological Abstracts, Annual Re- 
view of Psychology, Psychological Bulletin, and 
Sociological Abstracts. This means emphasis on 
progress in the development of basic methods of 
problem solving rather than a summary of the 
evidence from a hundred or more areas of re- 
search, as reported in the library guides named 
in the preceding sentence. Evidence of the neces- 
sity for this delimitation of scope is found in the 
fact that the grand total of studies in education 
has gone well beyond 100,000, while the annual 
output of doctoral dissertations in education is 
more than 1,400 (3, 32). 

SOURCES OF PROBLEMS AND THE RESEARCH 
LITERATURE 

One measure of the maturity of a science is the 
extent to which problems for investigation have 
been identified. The greater the volume of re- 
search in a field the more extensive are the new 
areas identified for investigation. Research has 
been aptly characterized as the endless frontier 
or the endless horizon (5, 6). In hundreds of ref- 
erences in the educational, psychological, and 
sociological literature may be found such analy- 
ses as the following (16: ch. 2): 


1. Published studies in certain fields have been 
analyzed to determine the frequency with which 


Author’s Note: Many of the statements, extracts, and points 
of view presented in this paper are based on materials found in 
the book by Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scates, Methods of 
Research: Educational, Psychological, Sociological. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. xx + 920 p. 
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problems in each major subdivision have been in- 
vestigated, thereby indicating gaps or areas with 
relatively little emphasis by way of research. 

2. Authoritative statements, critiques, or sum- 
maries of the research accomplishments in a particu- 
lar field frequently include evaluations of the results 
reported and the techniques employed, as well as 
suggestions for further investigation. (The Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research and Review of Edu- 
cational Research are especially suggestive. ) 

3. Discussions of current trends are suggestive in 
terms of problems for study; many movements, pro- 
cedures, and innovations are initiated without care- 
ful appraisal either before or after adoption. 

4. Prophecies of future developments imply a 
program of research and implementation of the find- 
ings before realization of the predictions made. 

5. Lists of studies and theses under way may be 
helpful in suggesting similar studies involving dif- 
ferent conditions, communities, or areas. 

6. Outlines of problems for investigation often 
prove stimulating, although such lists of needed re- 
search seldom go far toward development of prob- 
lem or technique, and are not to be viewed as re- 
search or thesis “assignments.” 

THE HISTORICAL APPROACH 

Able historians, such as the presidents of the 
American Historical Association, have agreed on 
the richness of the content of history (including 
social, cultural, economic, and intellectual devel- 
opments) and on a broad view of the past, ex- 
tending far beyond the study of politics, diplo- 
matics, constitutions, and “drum and trumpet” 
war materials. Modern historians as a general 
rule have urged that history be used to throw 
light on the present, have searched the past for 
solutions to contemporary problems, and have 
appeared anxious to avoid the charge of anti- 
quarianism. They insist that, like social scientists 
and psychologists, history may find solutions to 
current problems and satisfy contemporary social 
needs (1, 16: ch. 4). 

A partial summary of trends in historical writ- 
ing and interpretation includes certain generali- 
zations: historical backgrounds should serve to 
explain the present and its problems; history at 
its best should be good literature; facts are im- 
potent when used alone; study of the science 
and philosophy of history frequently has: proved 
of little value, but can be fruitful; individuals 
should be viewed not as independent agents but 
as products of their setting; and the content of 
history should be as rich as the past itself. 

In looking back over the decades, history of 
education was a relatively frequent requirement 
in the early teacher-education programs, and the 
historical or philosophical thesis was popular 
among graduate students. In too many instances, 
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both the course of instruction and the historica] 
thesis consisted of a mass of facts chronologically 
arranged, without functional application to social 
issues or to the activities and problems of the pro. 
fession or institution in its setting. Especially 
during the 1920’s other courses and tools of jp. 
vestigation made heavy claims on the attentiop 
of students and research workers, but there js 
more recent evidence to indicate that a new type 
of history has regained some of the lost ground, 
The numerous historical works produced in 
variety of social and scientific fields during the 
1930's and 1940's suggest that a newer type of 
history has come to be regarded as an important 
ally of the scientific movement. 


DESCRIPTIVE-SURVEY METHODS 


As research techniques have evolved, certain 
developments of the 1940's and early 1950's have 
provided new or greatly improved tools or stand- 
ards of practice for descriptive-survey studies 
and have engendered a new respect for these ap- 
proaches to understanding or problem solving. 
Among these challenging techniques or theoreti- 
cal concepts are the following (16: chs. 5, 6): 


1. The concept of trends as the dynamic aspects 
of status 

2. Community surveys and studies, particularly in 
relation to the community school and its functions 

3. Self-surveys and action research 

4. Cooperative procedures in implementing the 
results of school and social surveys 

5. Adaptability of school systems as related to 
factors in the communities served 

6. Improved concepts and techniques of sampling 

7. The depth questionnaire, and depth and fo- 
cused interviews 

8. New standards of follow-up in relation to per- 
centage of questionnaire returns 

9. Participant observation of behavior 

10. Improved mechanical aids for recording 

11. Small-group study or group-behavior analysis, 
as based on the concepts of group dynamics 

12. New theory and technique for content analy- 
sis of documentary materials 

13. Development and use of a wide range of edu- 
cational, psychometric, and sociometric instruments 
of appraisal, including tests, scales, score cards, 
check lists, and indexes. 


Brief comment may be made on selected de- 
scriptive-survey methods at mid-century, in terms 
of the refinements of several decades of evolv- 
tion and in keeping with the supporting refer 
ences cited below. 

The background of the social-survey move- 
ment is set in the past century in England and 
France, with later developments in England dur- 
ing the first quarter of the twentieth century be 
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fore extensive social surveys were undertaken in 
this country in such cities as Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Springfield, Illinois. By the late 1920's a bibliog- 
raphy of 2,775 titles of projects was available in 
the social-survey field (13). 

The war and postwar years of the 1940's wit- 
nessed some relaxation in the social-survey move- 
ment. During this time relatively few surveys 
were undertaken by individual investigators; 
there was an increase in the number of research 
departments or agencies created within councils 
of social agencies and welfare federations for the 
purpose of conducting social surveys and similar 
investigations; federal and state governments 
became interested in making systematic social 
studies of conditions and problems in local com- 
munities. A further decrease in the number of 
social surveys made by individual investigators 
probably is indicated by the large masses of cen- 
sus data and other government reports on a vari- 
ety of problems, including social security, eco- 
nomic conditions, employment, unemployment, 
wages, income, health, housing, child-welfare 
services, crime and delinquency, and a variety 
of other social problems (37). 


Advances Due to School Surveys 


Sociologists have influenced modern trends in 
the social-survey movement through: emphasis 
on the total cultural pattern of community life 


rather than pathological factors alone; cultural 
studies of immigant communities; the sociological 
concept of natural areas of significant culture 
traits, or population elements, with varying in- 
stitutional activities, modes of life, and tradition; 
tabulation of census data by census tracts; study 
of trends in the growth of the city; and marked 
attention to social causation. 

It is now recognized that many of the educa- 
tional advances of the past half-century may be 
attributed directly to the results of the school- 
survey movement, although immediate improve- 
ments have not always come from such studies 
(8, 17, 30). School surveys of the future should 
provide a better instrument for educational prog- 
ress, in that many such studies will not attempt 
to achieve two decidedly different purposes: as a 
formalized technique of administrative planning 
for determining the next steps in a school sys- 
tem; and to appraise the efficiency of a system 
and of the personnel. It is difficult for a single 
survey to combine the evaluation of school per- 
sonnel with direct assistance to the school staff 
in planning. We now recognize that the school 
survey is not a highly objective, technical, im- 
personal procedure; it has been suggested that 
the conclusions of survey reports are as much as 
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eighty per cent subjective. Such conclusions de- 
pend largely on committee deliberations or inter- 
pretations, with rather broad recommendations 
based largely on opinion or the impact of opinion 
on facts. Although the problem of objectivity 
perplexes survey experts and other investigators 
of status problems, too great devotion to the 
scientific method and a too narrow conception of 
research should not center our attention on things 
that can be enumerated or counted to the gen- 
eral neglect of careful observation by skilled 
and experienced observers and of logical analysis, 
as techniques for study of many important prob- 
lems covered in survey investigations. 


New Methods of Fact-Finding 


Useful descriptive-survey techniques are found 
in modern forms of the questionnaire (26) and 
the interview, known as the depth questionnaire 
and depth interviewing (23). These approaches 
go beyond statistical data and factual material 
into the area of attitudes, hidden motivations, in- 
terests, preferences, and decisions, in order to 
identify underlying causal factors. The purpose 
is to get at the structure of motivation, that is, 
the dynamic structure of the individual. What 
makes him do certain things? Depth or focused 
interviews and questionnaires make extensive use 
of the open-end, or open-form, or free-response 
questions. Such studies of depth require insight 
and care, since superficial reasons will not pro- 
vide the desired depth. To cite an example, depth 
analysis or depth interviewing is of major impor- 
tance in discovering the sources of one’s willing- 
ness to make radical changes in his behavior, par- 
ticularly as investigated in public-opinion studies. 
Before the mid-1940’s fact-finding in the area of 
inter-group relations was largely dominated by 
surveys, which were open to criticism because of 
rather superficial methods of poll taking and lack 
of the deeper searching of the interview type ( in- 
tended to provide some insight into the motiva- 
tions behind the sentiments expressed ). 

Descriptive-survey studies have made free use 
of direct observation as a systematic research 
procedure in the fields of education, psychology, 
and sociology, although the chief advances in 
educational studies of an observational character 
have taken place during the past thirty vears. 
While many research workers and scientists have 
had misgivings about the possibility of anything 
“objective” coming from the method of direct ob- 
servation, it must be recognized that there are 
many aspects of behavior which can be studied 
satisfactorily in no other way. 

The investigator may play any one of several 
roles in observation of social situations—a visit- 
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ing stranger, an attentive listener, an eager learn- 
er, or a participant-observer. While participation 
or role playing is not necessarily complete, the 
participant-observer commonly lives with or 
shares in the life and activity of the group under 
study, although he may not carry out exactly the 
same activities as the other members of the group. 


Improvements in Observation 


The earlier observational studies that gathered 
all-inclusive data or omnibus accounts of every- 
thing a child did or said over long periods of 
minute observation have tended to give way to 
more refined observational procedures in which 
there is a tendency to restrict the data to a lim- 
ited (although possibly very complex) charac- 
teristic of behavior that can be identified read- 
ily by trained observers. By limiting the scope of 
the data to be gathered and by careful definition 
of the characteristic to be observed, more recent 
observational investigations have eliminated much 
of the factor of personal variation in the observer, 
so that the reliability of careful observational 
studies compares favorably with the reliability 
of paper-and-pencil tests. 

During recent years systematic observation of 
behavior has become a useful method for study 
of small groups, since observation has provided 
all or part of the data in many such studies (7, 
19, 27, 28, 29, 33). To cite a broad illustration of 
small-group study or group-behavior analysis, the 
nature of the phenomena observed may be the 
qualities of certain acts; the individual-member 
behavior may be considered as the quality of cer- 
tain reactions (friendly, hostile, constructive, re- 
gressive, dishonest, or intolerant); the group be- 
havior recorded by the observer may be the na- 
ture of the climate of group interaction (friendly, 
hostile, work-centered, and so on). 

Interesting developments have taken place in 
a type of descriptive-survey study that employs 
the techniques of content analysis (2, 12, 20, 36). 
Simple statistical analyses of documentary mate- 
rials probably should be differentiated from con- 
tent analysis as such, since these investigations 
utilize categories already existing or easily made, 
with no particularly subtle challenge, and the 
categories emerge in terms of quantity rather 
than quality. 


Use of Content Analysis 


Content analysis, as employed in the early 
1950’s and later, has little relation to the earlier 
textbook analysis of the 1920’s and the 1930's. 
While the newer type of content analysis is still 
largely counting, it is with a set of categories far 
more significant than anything contemplated in 
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the older type of textbook analysis. The differ. 
ence is somewhat like that between a casual ip. 
terview (perhaps for employment purposes) and 
depth interviewing. The difference may be fur. 
ther illustrated by comparing a current review of 
the content or themes of motion pictures (a sharp 
challenge by way of determining appropriate cat. 
egories) with the kind of analysis made in the 
earlier studies of motion pictures in the late 
1920's and 1930's. When compared with this new. 
er type of content analysis, earlier textbook anal- 
ysis appears relatively superficial, undirected, and 
mechanical. 

As early as the beginning years of the 1940's 
significant questions were being asked with re- 
spect to a new type of content analysis. How can 
content analysis be used to analyze propaganda 
in films, radio, and print in such a way as to de- 
termine what is likely to produce given effects? 
How can a procedure known as response-analysis 
actually determine the responses elicited by 
propaganda? Does propaganda have any neces- 
sary relation to truth or falsity? Since content can 
be adequately appraised only through systematic 
procedures, the investigational techniques vary 
from one extreme of counting the frequency of 
certain key symbols to the other extreme of de- 
termining the structure of the propaganda-as-a- 
whole or of an entire propaganda campaign. 


EXPERIMENTATION AND CAUSAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Inasmuch as experimentation is concerned with 
dynamic or causal relationships, it is helpful to 
note that different schools hold widely divergent 
views or concepts of the causal process (16: ch. 
7). The simple—undoubtedly common (also nar- 
row )—notion is that there is a sort of “one-to- 
one” correspondence between a particular cause 
and a particular effect. Thus, when one end of a 
lever is pushed down, the other end goes up—a 
predictable amount. We find this point of view 
emphasized particularly by those who have had 
a moderate amount of training in engineering and 
the physical sciences. There is, however, much 
evidence that a narrow, mechanical construction 
of causation is not held by many workers at the 
present time. It is, in fact, likely to be regarded 
as a view that characterizes past efforts in physi- 
cal science. This simple kind of thought structure 
and of experimental design was necessary for 
progress in the early stages of physical science, 
and led to reasonably satisfactory theory and to 
many useful products. 

After 1900, and actually earlier, the physical 
sciences developed an attack on nature of an es- 
sentially new kind. Departing from the simple 
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two-variable problems, the scientists (with the 
aid of the mathematicians ) began to attack prob- 
lems involving an indefinitely large number of 
factors. Such approaches eventuated in state- 
ments of probability. With this new type of ap- 
proach, when combined with developments in 
statistical methods of analysis, it was found pos- 
sible to make useful statements of average tend- 
encies, or average consequences, connected with 
expected ranges of variation. Life insurance, al- 
though established early in the 1800's, is an ex- 
ample of this approach to prediction. 


Life Sciences Are Complex 


This great jump, however, from the two-vari- 
able relationship to the infinitely complex rela- 
tionships accommodated by the concept of prob- 
ability, leaves a large in-between area yet to be 
dealt with. Weaver speaks of this as the area of 
“organized complexity” (35). Methods of dealing 
successfully with this area still await their full 
development. 

Research in the life sciences has, apparently, 
from the beginning recognized the necessity for 
dealing with highly complex phenomena. Even 
in the nineteenth century, according to Weaver, 
it was recognized that the “significant problems 
of living organisms are seldom those in which one 
can rigidly maintain constant all but two vari- 
ables. Living things are more likely to present 
situations in which a half-dozen, or even several 
dozen, quantities are all varying simultaneously, 
and in subtly interconnected ways.” Hence, these 
sciences were, until more recently, given mainly 
to such processes as collection, description, and 
classification, together with “observation of con- 
current and apparently correlated effects” (35). 

It is not appropriate here to go into a history 
of progress in the life sciences since 1900, but it 
is in order to outline briefly conceptions of causa- 
tion and the adaptation of research methods, in- 
cluding experimentation, to the changing con- 
ceptions. It is clear, as a matter of history, that a 
great deal has been accomplished in the life sci- 
ences by means of direct experimentation, often 
with the simple two-variable type of attack. On 
the other hand, it is well known that a great 
many problems have as yet defied such attacks. 
It is also known that these are often problems 
which involve highly complex but patterned re- 
lationships. These problems in particular are the 
ones for which Weaver feels that new research 
methods, differing both from the ordinary ex- 
periment and from the recourse to probability, 
must yet be developed. Such methods would pre- 
sumably enable the worker to deal with a high 
order of interrelatedness among a reasonably 
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large number of factors. It is possible that, with 
appropriate developments in each, a combina- 
tion of statistical methods and experimentation 
will be found available to dea! with the complex 
problems of the human and behavioral sciences. 
It must always be borne in mind, however, that, 
in the thinking of some who are qualified to 
judge, the usual concepts of causation are gross- 
ly oversimplified. 


Balanced Program Necessary 


The lead in formulating a full philosophic 
framework for the modern, somewhat relativistic 
point of view concerning causation has been 
taken by Dewey and Bentley under the name of 
“transactional observation” (11). The transac- 
tional view is regarded as being more general, 
more inclusive, and presumably as being adapted 
to dealing with certain relationships that escape 
the other views. The implications of the idea 
were not widely recognized in physical science 
until the present century, and their employment 
in life sciences is still confined to a few writers. 

An understanding of the varying conceptions 
of the nature of causal relations is essential as a 
setting for the interpretation of experimental de- 
sign and procedure, since the utility of controlled 
experimentation must be judged in terms of its 
conformity with the notions of causation. In 
studying the designs and forms ordinarily pre- 
sented in treatments of experimental procedure, 
it should be kept in mind that there is some ques- 
tion as to the efficacy of these forms for provid- 
ing answers in keeping with the more mature 
conceptions regarding the multifactored inter- 
relatedness of phenomena. 

During the 1920's and 1930's, workers in edu- 
cation and in educational psychology were over- 
ly optimistic in their expectations that most of 
the major problems of teaching and learning 
would be solved through the experimental meth- 
od; in particular, the goals set for group experi- 
mentation were too high for realization. During 
the latter part of the 1930's, the 1940's, and espe- 
cially in the early 1950's research workers in edu- 
cation, psychology, and other social fields have 
come increasingly to recognize that a balanced 
program of research methodology is necessary for 
solving our major problems. 


CASE AND CLINICAL STUDIES 


During the past two decades case and clinical 
study has developed extensively as a promising 
technique of investigation and therapy, although 
there were earlier applications of this approach 
to the field of education and especially to psv- 
chology and sociology (16: ch. 8). 
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Case study is essentially intensive investigation 
of the particular unit represented, whereas case 
work refers especially to the remedial, corrective, 
or developmental procedures that appropriately 
follow diagnosis of the causes of maladjustment 
or of approved behavior. Case study and case 
work, therefore, are complementary processes, 
even though they may not be performed by the 
same person or agency. The objectives of case 
study and of case work are no longer limited to 
investigation and correction of situations or con- 
ditions of maladjustment, but also include con- 
sideration of normal or well adjusted children, of 
effectively functioning institutions, and of well 
organized communities. 

The complementary processes of case study 
and case work represent a logical continuity or 
sequence in study, diagnosis, and treatment—a 
series of steps that may be differentiated intel- 
lectually, although in an actual life situation 
these steps may weave in and out shuttle-like, to 
the distraction of the narrowly logical mind. The 
cycle of steps is: 1) recognition and determina- 
tion of the status of the phenomenon to be in- 
vestigated; 2) collection of data relating to the 
factors or circumstances associated with the given 
phenomenon; 3) diagnosis or identification of 
causal factors as a basis for remedial or develop- 
mental treatment; 4) application of remedial or 


adjustment measures; and 5) subsequent follow- 
up to determine the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment applied. 


Experimental Limits in Education 


There is no longer an issue of case studies ver- 
sus statistical methods (22). The argument that 
case study does not lend itself to statistical treat- 
ment need not prove too disquieting. Case study 
and statistical techniques are not necessarily an- 
tagonistic or mutually exclusive, since statistical 
concepts are employed when cases are combined 
and classified to reveal frequencies, types, trends, 
uniformities, or patterns of behavior. However, 
in one’s zeal to collect and use quantitative evi- 
dence, it is especially important in educational, 
psychological, historical, and other social re- 
search not to overlook qualitative interpretations. 

Although more easily administered quantita- 
tive techniques have tended to replace case-study 
techniques in certain areas of investigation, espe- 
cially when prediction must be made quickly for 
a large number of individuals, case-study mate- 
rials will continue to serve as a valuable and even 
indispensable supplement to the techniques of 
statistics for purposes of prediction. A good illus- 
tration is the procedure of life-insurance compa- 
nies in supplementing their actuarial tables by a 
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medical examination (a case approach). The stat. 
istician and case-study worker many profit by 
borrowing from each other rather than by quar. 
reling over the merits of their respective tech. 
niques. It remains to be proved that so-called g¢i. 
entific or statistical methods are superior to, or 
even equal to, the insights of trained workers 
especially gifted in understanding of human be. 
havior and child development. Careful study is 
needed to determine the most fruitful way in 
which statistical and case-study methods of pre. 
diction may be used to supplement and comple. 
ment each other. 

In summary, many statisticians are likely to 
think of case studies as only the raw data for a 
later statistical study. While this is one possibil- 
ity, it is by no means the chief contribution made 
by case knowledge. This tendency to seek laws 
may prove a barren use of the rich pictures pro- 
duced by case studies; it may be something like 
analyzing the paintings of great artists to ascer- 
tain how many tubes of red paint were used by 
the various artists. While statistical studies are es- 
sential and defensible, in a social field they must 
be looked upon as the lesser rather than the major 
influence. Statistical and experimental studies do 
not play the role in education and in the various 
social areas that they do in the physical sciences. 
This is because the social sciences represent, by 
comparison, not only the scientific aspects of a 
problem or undertaking, but also the managerial, 
judicial, legislative, and various other practical 
aspects of putting science to work in the interest 
of our social institutions. 


GENETIC, DEVELOPMENTAL, AND GROWTH 
STUDIES 

The comparatively recent interest in studies of 
growth is illustrated by the measurement of men- 
tal development in childhood and youth. Prior 
to World War I, the topic of mental growth and 
its measurement received little attention in psy- 
chological and educational literature. It is true 
that during the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and early in the present century a number 
of movements contributed to the devising of 
mental tests as practical instruments to meet 
some specific social need. These early develop- 
ments included Cattell’s energetic leadership in 
devising tests, the work of Binet in France in the 
measurement of individual differences in mental 
ability, Goddard’s English translation of the 
Binet-Simon scales, Ayres’ study of school re- 
tardation, scientific interest in problems of jv- 
venile delinquency and the establishment of the 
first juvenile court, Goddard’s investigations of 
the cost of mental defect in terms of delinquency 
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and of related educational problems, rapid in- 
crease in organized agencies for social welfare, 

up testing during World War I, and the rise 
of the mental-hygiene movement with its empha- 
sis on the establishment of behavior clinics for 
children (16: ch. 9). 

The interests of genetic research have now ex- 
tended far beyond the early emphasis on physical 
and anatomical growth to mental, social, and per- 
sonality development, and also include study of 
causal factors, as well as growth norms and de- 
velopmental sequences. The scope of genetic in- 
quiry for human individuals includes growth and 
developmental processes from conception to se- 
nescence. 

The volume of genetic research is large, with 
a measure of coordination provided through the 
child-study divisions of certain university cen- 
ters, although adequate resources and financial 
support are seldom available for long-term longi- 
tudinal studies. With several thousand genetic in- 
vestigations completed, child development still 
remains one of the most fruitful and important 
fields for future research. 


ACTION PROGRAMS AND IMPLEMENTATION 
OF RESEARCH (9, 18) 

Several terms have been employed to label the 
use of group dynamics and related concepts in 
the implementation of research findings, includ- 
ing action research, educational engineering, and 
operational research. The social psychology of 
action-research programs is based on the concept 
of bringing about change step-by-step through 
group participation. In the early stage of the proj- 
ect, the role of objective observer separates study 
of the problem from possible fear of any change 
that may be required by the findings. In later 
stages of the action program, participation as a 
group identifies the individual members with the 
project and develops attitudes or behavior favor- 
able to approval and support by way of imple- 
mentation or application of the findings. Identi- 
fication of staff members of a school system or of 
participating members from other groups with a 
particular investigational project is one of the 
strongest forces for applying in practice the re- 
sults of research. 

The major emphases in action research, with 
considerable stress on human values, are as fol- 
lows (9): 


1. Usually stemming from an urgent practical or 
felt need, with a goal of application of results and 
improvement of practice in the particular setting 
where the group or investigator works, through proc- 
esses of group planning, execution, and evaluation 
(by both research specialists and lay participants). 
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2. Interest in the particular subjects investigated 
rather than in the total theoretical population repre- 
sented by the sample under study. 

3. A developmental design, with the hypothesis 
and method subject to modification during the course 
of the action program, and with due consideration of 
all interdependent groups concerned in any changes 
to be made. 

4, Desirability of training in concepts of group 
dynamics as background for cooperative study of 
practical problems, with the guiding theory that of 
human interaction by which change is either facili- 
tated or resisted, and with frequent difficulties of 
interaction with the particular community by way 
of choice of problem areas, specific formulation of 
the problem, selection of procedures, presentation of 
findings, and application to practices. The scientists 
or scholars in their role of democratic leaders stimu- 
late and develop the talents of the group, and train 
and supervise the participants in the project. 

5. Determination of the value of the action proj- 
ect in terms of the extent to which methods and find- 
ings make possible improvement in practice in a par- 
ticular situation and realization of social and educa- 
tional purposes. 


Scientists and scholars have a grave responsi- 
bility to report their studies, to apply their know]- 
edge to the crucial problems of society, and to 
use their wisdom for the benefit of mankind (10). 
It is high time that these social responsibilities of 
scientists and of research workers be recognized 
and accepted. Emphasis on material production 
and on the instruments of war has led to partial 
neglect of problems of human welfare, health, 
domestic life, and education, with the biological 
and social sciences starved in deference to the 
more immediate profitable physical and chemical 
sciences. Wars and economic crises have shown 
that science can be used for destructive and 
wasteful purposes rather than for progressive im- 
provement of the conditions of life. Since science 
and research are determining factors in the des- 
tiny of mankind, a social policy for science must 
be formulated to guarantee that such knowledge 
will be used for the welfare of society. The prob- 
lems and projects of today (especially the re- 
search in atomic energy ), together with the pres- 
ent world scene, present sober testimony that on 
the proper relation of science, technology, phi- 
losophy, education, and society depend the wel- 
fare and even the very existence of science, social 
institutions, and mankind. 
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Grade schools (kindergarten through 8th grade) 
this fall enrolled 29,301,000—6% million more 
than in 1950. By 1959 a further increase of 4 mil- 
lion is certain. 


Education should be as gradual as the moonrise, 
perceptible not in progress but in result.—George 
John Whyte-Melville 
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High School and 


College for All? 


Numbers of students enrolled in American secondary schools and col- 
leges have continued to increase at phenomenal rates. The 1960's should 
see high school enrollments equal to 90 per cent of the 14-17 age group 


and college enrollments up to 40 per 


cent of the 18-21 year population. 


The expanding numbers of students will require continued adjustments 
in curriculums and institutional forms. Serious problems involve plant 
facilities, supply of instructors, guidance services, and financial support. 


By JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


HE RISING level of average educational at- 

tainment in the population of the United 

States was strikingly revealed in the 1950 
census report. Also well publicized have been the 
increases in students attending secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities. These trends have 
raised important questions about the limits of ex- 
pansion in high-school and college enrollments. 
Has the time come when all young people up to 
age 18 or 20 will be expected to remain in full- 
time school attendance? In the oncoming genera- 
tion will every person above the moron level of 
intelligence be expected to complete high school? 
What percentage of the young people may be ex- 
pected to enter college and how many of them 
will complete requirements for a degree? Some 
indications of answers to these important ques- 
tions can be obtained by reviewing enrollment 
trends over the past few decades. 


Past Trends in High-School Enrollments 


According to U. S. Office of Education data, 
enrollments in all secondary schools, public and 
private, totaled 699,403 in 1899-1900. Forty years 
later in 1939-40 the total was 7,123,009, an in- 
crease of more than tenfold. During the war 
years of the 1940’s enrollments dropped some- 
what, chiefly because many young people of high- 
school age were drawn into military service and 
war industries. At the close of the war the coun- 
try’s population of high-school age was at a mini- 
mum because of the low birthrate during the de- 
pression of the 1930's. By 1951-52, the latest year 
for which the U. S. Office of Education has avail- 
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able data, the secondary enrollment had again 
risen to 6,596,351. 

In 1899-1900, the high schools of the United 
States enrolled 114 pupils for every thousand of 
population in the 14-17 age group. The ratio of 
enrollments to population increased steadily un- 
til it reached 733 per thousand in 1939-40. The 
ratio of attendance dropped to 650 per thousand 
during World War II but by 1951-52 it was again 
at an all time high of 780 per thousand. 


Factors Affecting High-School Attendance 


Several factors have combined to produce the 
present phenomenal rate of attendance in the 
secondary schools in the United States. In the 
modern highly industrialized economy of the 
United States young people are not readily em- 
ployable at an early age. The temptation to leave 
school for a full-time job is much less than it was 
a few decades ago. On the modern highly mecha- 
nized farm the labor of young children is not so 
much needed as it formerly was. Employers are 
requiring a higher level of education than for- 
merly of those who enter their employment. Par- 
ents are realizing increasingly that a high-school 
education is practically a necessity for their 
children. 

Within the school the program has been great- 
ly enriched, so as to serve a wide variety of tal- 
ents and interests. Thus the high school, original- 
ly set up to prepare young people for college, has 
become intrinsically attractive to a much larger 
percentage of young people than formerly. Aca- 
demic purists may decry the emphasis on social 
affairs, athletics, and similar activities, sometimes 
described as non-intellectual, and the newer sub- 
jects of vocational education, but the facts are 
that a large proportion of the young people who 
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are getting the benefits of a secondary education 
today are held in school by their interests in such 
activities and subjects rather than by their desire 
to master algebra or Latin. 


Future High-School Enrollment Trends 


Prophecies of future enrollment trends must 
assume that the American way of life will con- 
tinue during the next ten years or more much as 
in the past. The factors that have caused the 
great increases in secondary school enrollment in 
the United States in the past will undoubtedly 
continue to affect trends in the future. The pos- 
sible upper limit of high-school attendance, how- 
ever, seems to be something less than 100 per 
cent of the age group. The U. S. census for 1950 
shows that for each age from 7 to 14 inclusive 
about 95 or 96 per cent of the children are in 
school. The remaining small percentage are not 
attending for a variety of reasons, among which 
the most important is probably health. At the 
15-year level 91 per cent were in school in 1950; 
81 per cent of the 16-year olds were attending 
school. At the ages beyond 16 the percentage of 
attendance drops rather sharply, to 68 for the 17- 
year olds and to 40 for the 18-year olds. 

In recent years the percentage of attendance in 
the later high-school age groups has been increas- 
ing remarkably. If the 15-17 year group makes 
as much improvement in percentage attending 
school in the decade of the 1950's as it did from 
1940 to 1950, then the 1960 census would show 
the following percentages of attendance: age 15, 
95.2; age 16, 85.6; age 17, 75.5. This would yield 
an average of 88 per cent in school for the 14-17 
age group. It is not at all inconceivable that with- 
in the next decade 90 per cent or more of those 
of high-school age will be attending school. 

During this next ten years will occur a large 
increase in the number of young people of high- 
school age. Those who will be attending high 
school in that period have already been born, so 
that the potential number is known. Thus the in- 
creased percentage of attendance, applied to the 
increased base in numbers of youth in the popu- 
lation, will result inevitably in tremendous in- 
creases in the total high-school enrollments. 


Past Trends in College Enrollments 


College enrollment trends have followed the 
general pattern of secondary school enrollments 
with a lag of about one generation. Slightly more 
students were attending institutions of college 
level in 1949-50 than were attending high schools 
in the United States in 1919-20. College enroll- 
ments, increased more than tenfold between 
1899-1900 and 1949-50, from 237,592 to 2,659,021. 
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As in the case of the high school, the number 
enrolled in college has increased much faster than 
the population of college age. In 1899-1900 only 
40 students were enrolled in college for each 
thousand in the 18-21 age group. By 1939-40 the 
ratio had reached 153 per thousand. Figures for 
1954 have not yet been released officially by the 
U. S. Office of Education but the indication js 
that the ratio will be in the neighborhood of 289 
per thousand. 


Factors Affecting College Attendance 


To a considerable extent college enrollments 
have been affected by the same factors as high- 
school enrollments. The number of occupations 
and professions that require some preparation 
beyond the level of the high school has constant. 
ly increased. In hiring personnel many employers 
tend to give preference to those who have studied 
in college, even when the preparation itself has 
no particular relation to the work to be done. 

In the past hundred years in the United States 
every great war has brought, after its close, a 
wave of increased college attendance. Especially 
following World War II the program of the Fed- 
eral government for aid to veterans resulted in 
large increases in college enrollments. 


Future Trends in College Enrollments 


Barring some major catastrophe that would 
change markedly the pattern of life in the United 
States, it seems reasonable to expect that the per- 
centage of young people who attend college will 
continue to increase. Some estimates that have 
been made recently indicate that in the next 
fifteen years college enrollments will reach a 
level of 40 or possibly even 50 per cent of the 
population of college age. 


Do They Have the Necessary Ability? 


The question is often raised as to whether so 
large a percentage of the population has the in- 
tellectual ability to profit by college-level educa- 
tion. Certainly an attempt to give higher educa- 
tion to young people who do not have proper 
ability would only result in personal frustration 
and a waste of social resources. The evidence on 
the intellectual ability of the population, how- 
ever, is rather clear. Careful studies have been 
made in many states and communities to dis- 
cover the characteristics of the high school grad- 
uates who do not go on to college. Practically 
every such investigation reports that about 
of the superior high school graduates do not go 
on to college. Present college enrollments could 
be doubled without decreasing the average intel- 
ligence level of the student body. In other words, 
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in the group of all young people with intellectual 
ability similar to that of the present college stu- 
dents, as many are not going to college as are now 
going. Studies reported by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education in 1947 show that, 
figured on a rather conservative basis, at least 32 

r cent of the total population have an intelli- 
gence level high enough to graduate from col- 
lege, and almost 50 per cent could profit from 
two years of college study. 


Will They Find Jobs? 

Another question sometimes raised about fur- 
ther increases in the number of college students 
is whether or not enough suitable jobs may be 
available to employ them. It is true that some 
other countries of the world in times past have 
experienced widespread technological unemploy- 
ment among highly educated sections of the pop- 
ulation. In this country, however, in the present 
condition of expanding economy, and with the 
relatively high social mobility, such a situation 
seems a remote possibility. Currently the cry is 
for more college-prepared personnel than are 
available—more doctors, more engineers, more 
highly trained technicians. Furthermore much of 
the additional schooling will be general educa- 
tion essential for citizenship purposes and _ per- 
sonal cultural development. The population can- 
not conceivably have too many people broadly 
educated in such fields as philosophy, history, 
government, economics, literature, the fine arts, 
etc. Adequate guidance and counseling should 
prevent overcrowding in specific professions. 

Fifty years ago the same questions about the 
intellectual capacity of the population and the 
ability to absorb the product of extended school- 
ing were being raised regarding the expansion of 
the high-school enrollment that was then under 
way. Today nobody asks these questions about 
the program of the secondary school that is now 
enrolling more than three-fourths of the young 
people of high-school age. It may confidently be 
expected that these questions regarding the ex- 
pansion of the services of higher education will 
also have a way of answering themselves as the 
economy of the country continues to develop. 


What About Their Motivation? 


Perhaps the most important question that has 
been raised respecting the continuation of the 
trend for expansion in college-level enrollments 
relates to the motivation of young people for fur- 
ther schooling. Studies of the reasons why high- 
school graduates of excellent ability do not go on 
to college show that, next to limitations of per- 
sonal finances, lack of incentive or motivation is 
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most important. Large numbers of families in 
the United States have no tradition of college 
attendance. Many young people of high intelli- 
gence, who happen to have been born into fami- 
lies or social groups having no background of 
college attendance, simply never get the idea. 
They may even be actively discouraged from 
considering the continuation of their education 
into college. This factor probably becomes pro- 
gressively less and less important as the percent- 
age of youth population attending college in- 
creases. Now that more than one-fourth of the 
age-group are attending college, most of the oth- 
ers are likely to be exposed strongly to the idea, 
and to be favorably disposed to the opportunity 
to go to college. This has certainly happened in 
the case of the high school. It may confidently 
be expected that lack of motivation will have a 
decreasing influence in discouraging college at- 
tendance by capable young people. 


Trends in Varieties of Institutions 


The tremendous increases in enrollments in 
secondary schools and colleges have had impor- 
tant effects on the number and variety of insti- 
tutions that render educational service. Both at 
the secondary and college levels there has been a 
lack of clear definition of what is to be consid- 
ered as an educational institution. The U. S. Of- 
fice of Education in its statistical reports con- 
fesses that it draws a somewhat arbitrary line in 
selecting the educational institutions that are 
asked to report—“there are other types of schools 
from which data are not collected, private com- 
mercial, vocational, and trade schools, private 
schools of art, music, dancing, and dramatics 
(non-degree granting ); private schools not grant- 
ing degrees; the Armed Forces Institute; and 
private correspondence schools” (Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education, 1949-50, pp. 1-2). 

From the beginning of statistical reports in 
the U.S.A. until the later years of the 19th cen- 
tury women’s colleges were not considered to be 
institutions of higher education. Normal schools 
were also considered not to be of college level 
and their data were reported separately. For a 
long time junior colleges had difficulty in getting 
recognition in the official statistics and direc- 
tories. The general tendency over a long period 
of time has been toward a broadening of the con- 
cept of what should be included as recognized 
educational institutions. It is entirely probable 
that this tendency will continue in the future. 


Number of Secondary Schools 


Because of the lack of suitable definition of 
the different kinds of educational institutions, 
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conclusions about their number are difficult to 
draw from the published statistics. Reports of 
the U. S. Office of Education on the number of 
secondary schools show a considerable and un- 
explained range from year to year. The largest 
number ever reported in recent years was 31,984 
in 1943-44. Just two years later in 1945-46, re- 
ports show the lowest figure for a number of 
years, 27,608. The numbers reported during the 
past twenty years have ranged between these 
two extremes. The 1949-50 report, the latest 
published at this writing, shows 24,542 public 
and 3,331 private secondary schools, or a total of 
27,873. The figures for 1951-52, not yet published, 
show a total of 27,068 secondary schools. 


Factors Affecting Number of High Schools 


Trends in the number of secondary schools 
maintained in the United States have been the re- 
sult of two opposite tendencies. Educators have 
long realized that an extremely small high school 
is inefficient and unable to offer a satisfactory 
program. The states have therefore moved to- 
ward the consolidation of small units so as to pro- 
vide schools of more suitable size. In 1938, the 
U. S. Office of Education reported 467 public 
secondary schools enrolling fewer than 10 pupils 
but by 1952 the number of such schools had been 
reduced to 185. Consolidations and reorganiza- 
tion of districts have tended to reduce the num- 
ber of high schools. 

The opposite tendency, toward the increases 
in the number of high schools, has been evident 
chiefly in the cities. The principal growth in pop- 
ulation has taken place in urban districts. Rapid- 
ly growing cities have found it necessary to estab- 
lish new high schools in areas where new hous- 
ing developments have brought about substantial 
local population increases. At the same time there 
has been a tendency away from the continued 
growth of very large high schools. In 1938, the 
U. S. Office of Education reported 41 public high 
schools each of which enrolled more than 5,000 
students. Some of these schools had upwards of 
10,000 students enrolled. In 1952, there were only 
five high schools reported with more than 5,000 
students; none of them had as many as 6,000 en- 
rolled, and each had substantially fewer students 
than were enrolled in 1938. 

The goal has been to establish high school fa- 
cilities within convenient transportation distance 
of the home of every child of secondary school 
age. This goal has now been reached, with very 
few exceptions, throughout the country. It is 
probable that the number of high schools will 
remain at about the present level for sometime to 
come. The number of additional schools created 
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in expanding urban areas will be offset by con. 
solidations of small high schools in rural areas. 


Broadening Concept of Higher Education 


Enumeration of institutions of higher educa. 
tion suffers from the same lack of suitable definj- 
tion as has been noted for the secondary school. 
Many kinds of post-secondary education are now 
excluded from the published statistics on higher 
education. The concept of what constitutes high- 
er education, however, is constantly being broad- 
ened. A recent example is the acceptance of 
Bible institutes for listing in the official Directory 
of Higher Education published by the U. S. Of. 
fice of Education. It may be expected that this 
broadening of the definition of institutions of 
higher education will continue in the future and 
that some kinds of post-secondary education now 
excluded will be recognized as a part of the pro- 
visions for higher education in the United States, 


Trends in Number of Colleges 


As in the case of the secondary schools, the 
published statistics on numbers of colleges and 
universities should be accepted with some cau- 
tion. The diligence with which reports have been 
sought from educational institutions has varied 
from time to time. This fact accounts for some 
of the increase in numbers of institutions report- 
ed during the past twenty years, from about 1,700 
in 1935-36 to 1,857 in the 1954-55 Directory of 
Higher Education published by the U. S. Office 
of Education. There has also probably been an 
actual increase in the number of such institu- 
tions, particularly among those classified as jun- 
ior colleges. Relatively few new four-year degree- 
granting colleges have been established in re- 
cent decades, though a few institutions originally 
established as junior colleges have extended their 
programs to degree-granting status. The Roman 
Catholic church and its teaching orders have ap- 
parently been more active in establishing new 
institutions during the past fifteen or twenty 
years than any other group in the United States. 

Very few institutions of higher education have 
been discontinued during the past 30 or 40 years. 
In at least two states, New York and California, 
consolidations have occurred whereby institu- 
tions that were formerly separate are now con- 
sidered as non-independent branches of their re- 
spective state universities. Some junior colleges 
have been discontinued; most of these had been 
originally established in unsuitable locations. But 
the accredited, degree-granting institutions in the 
United States have proved to be remarkably 
tough in their struggle for existence. Their sta- 
bility has been shown by the manner in which 
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practically every one of them has survived such 
major catastrophes as two great World Wars and 
the great economic depression. 


New Kinds of Coilegiate Institutions 


At the college level new kinds of institutions 
have been developed. The most outstanding is 
the junior college, or the community college as it 
is coming to be called. This institution is an at- 
tempt to provide, close to homes of the young 
people, extended opportunities for continuation 
of education beyond high school. In the fall of 
1954, 12.6 per cent of all college students, one 
out of every eight, were attending junior col- 
leges. The junior college is increasing its enroll- 
ments more rapidly than other kinds. 

Another significant development in higher edu- 
cation during the past fifty or seventy-five years 
has been the evolution of the normal school. This 
institution was originally established for the prep- 
aration of teachers. It accepted mature young 
people as students without any particular re- 
quirement of previous education. It gave them a 
one or two-year course mainly devoted to a re- 
view of the “common branches of learning,” with 
some lectures on pedagogy or methods of teach- 
ing. Gradually the entrance requirements were 
raised to include high-school graduation. The 
program was lengthened to a four-year curricu- 
lum with considerable emphasis on the liberal 
arts, especially the subjects needed by teachers. 
At this stage most of the normal schools came to 
be known as state teachers colleges. By almost 
imperceptible stages the program of these insti- 
tutions has been broadened to serve objectives 
other than teacher preparation. At present, a 
great many of these institutions have dropped the 
word “teachers” from their official titles and have 
become simply “state colleges” with multi-pur- 
pose programs, often including graduate study. 
Some of them have taken on the name and func- 
tions of a state university. 


Multipurpose Institutions 


From the history of the development of indi- 
vidual institutions of higher education in the 
United States, the generalization may be drawn 
that there is a marked tendency to develop multi- 
purpose programs. The pressures in this direc- 
tion are strong because most institutions draw 
the majority of their students from within a rela- 
tively restricted local area. Most young people 
go to college near their homes. Their choice of 
subjects for study or specialization, and their 
choice of professions or occupations for which 
to prepare, are limited by the offerings of the 
institution that is near them. 
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Realization of the almost inescapable obliga- 
tion to serve well the interests of the local con- 
stituency has led most colleges to offer as broad 
a program as they can possibly afford. This tend- 
ency has been stoutly resisted by a few privately 
controlled colleges of liberal arts, especially those 
with sufficient endowment to be relatively inde- 
pendent of student-fee income as a source of 
support. But almost all publicly controlled insti- 
tutions and a majority of the privately controlled 
colleges have responded to pressures by broad- 
ening their offerings. In many respects they real- 
ly have become small universities, rather than 
the simple liberal arts colleges or teachers col- 
leges that were common in the early decades of 
the 20th century. 


Expansion in the Curriculum 


The great increases in enrollments and ex- 
pansions in the variety and number of institu- 
tions, at both the secondary and the college 
levels, have been accompanied by a broadening 
of the curriculum. Reports from earlier years 
about the number of students studying each sub- 
ject in high school are somewhat misleading be- 
cause apparently no attempt was made in those 
studies to include all the subjects taught in the 
high school at the time the data were collected. 
It is clear, however, that the list of subjects avail- 
able for study in the high school has been ex- 
expanded greatly in the past fifty or sixty years. 
A remarkable shift has occurred in the percent- 
age of students studying various subjects. Many 
subjects that were standard for almost all stu- 
dents sixty years ago have declined in popular- 
ity. At the same time the statistics show that 
more students than ever before are now studying 
almost every high-school subject. 


College Entrance Requirements 


For a long time the high-school curriculum 
was dominated by college entrance requirements. 
Practically every high school had to offer at least 
the minimum list of subjects required for college 
entrance. Frequently, because of lack of facilities 
and finance, the school could not offer any other 
subjects. Even when other subjects were offered, 
pupils were often advised against taking them 
because of the possibility of their not being ac- 
cepted for college entrance. 

An important influence in the break away from 
the strictly college-entrance preparatory curricu- 
lum came with the introduction of courses in vo- 
cational education. The high schools, particularly 
those large enough to afford some variety in their 
programs, quickly began to offer a number of 
other subjects which were not then accepted for 
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college entrance. The colleges responded to the 
inevitable pressure from this situation by re- 
ducing the number of subjects required for en- 
trance, and by broadening the list of subjects 
accepted. Research has shown that no one sub- 
ject studied in high school has any particular 
virtue as preparation for college, if the intelli- 
gence of the student is taken into account. 


College Curriculum Expansion 


Most colleges and universities have now liber- 
alized their entrance requirements so that high 
schools are relatively free to set up programs in 
terms of the needs of all pupils. Many high 
schools, however, seem not to know what to do 
with this new freedom from college domination, 
and have not modified their curriculums to in- 
clude subjects other than those formally accept- 
ed for college entrance. 

At the college level, expansion of courses and 
curriculums offered has been spectacular. Com- 
ment has been made earlier on the tendency for 
almost every institution to broaden its offerings 
to serve effectively the needs of its local constitu- 
ency. Other factors have also brought pressures 
for an expanded curriculum. Research has in- 
creased enormously the scope of knowledge avail- 
able for teaching. The number and variety of 
professions and occupations for which college 
preparation is desirable or required has expand- 
ed greatly. A less obvious factor that has also 
been effective in extending the variety of courses 
offered in colleges and universities is the research 
interests of faculty members. A college or univer- 
sity faculty member frequently wants to teach a 
course in the field in which he is doing or has 
done research. Such courses are often added to 
the college offerings without much thought of 
their usefulness to students or of their contribu- 
tion to a well-rounded curriculum. The academic 
administration of the college has to be forever 
alert to prune from the list of offerings those 
which do not contribute effectively to the basic 
functions of the institution. 


Physical Plant Problems 


A whole series of difficult problems is raised 
by the tendency to expand the service of the 
high school and the college so as to reach an ever- 
increasing percentage of the population. Space is 
lacking for more than mere mention of some of 
these problems. Foremost in the mind of many 
school and college administrators is the problem 
of the physical plant to house the programs. The 
volume of space required for expanding enroll- 
ments is staggering. New courses and new teach- 
ing methods require new kinds of facilities. 
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Needs for Teaching Staff 


Even more serious than the problem of physi- 
cal plant is that of providing a suitable teaching 
staff. A sufficient supply of satisfactory teachers 
for high schools and colleges is almost impossible 
to obtain in certain fields, particularly in the s¢j- 
ences, where competition with industry and goy- 
ernment is keen for the same kinds of talent as 
are needed for teaching. Teachers are needed 
with preparation differing from the traditional 
pattern for the new kinds of programs, such as 
life-adjustment education. At the college level it 
has been difficult to obtain suitable teaching staf 
for many of the newer occupational fields, such 
as nursing, that are now being included in the 
enlarged curriculum. Expansion in the number 
of students enrolled has increased greatly the 
need for adequate guidance and counseling. 


Financing the Program 


Finally the financing of an expanded program 
of secondary and collegiate education is an ex- 
tremely serious problem. Tremendous resources 
will be required to provide the capital outlay for 
physical plant and equipment. The costs per stu- 
dent are rising at the same time the number of 
students is increasing, so the total income avail- 
able for current purposes must be expanded 
greatly. While educators must learn to use avail- 
able resources more efficiently than they formerly 
have done, they dare not skimp on the fundamen- 
tal requirements for effective educational service. 
In the past, schools and colleges in the country 
have skimped on one of the prime essentials of 
a good educational program-—salaries that will 
attract and retain a competent instructional staff. 
Salaries paid by all school levels must be in- 
creased if the country is to profit by the tendency 
toward the provision for more education for more 
of its young citizens. 

The United States can well afford a much larg- 
er investment in its program of education, so that 
practically every young person may be permitted 
to develop fully his or her socially useful talents. 
The percentage of the total gross national prod- 
uct that is devoted to education has actually de- 
creased in recent years, while the gross national 
product itself has been increasing. It would seem 
economically sound to expect that, as the gross 
national product rises, an increasing percentage 
of it should be available as a safe margin for the 
service of education. The country can well afford 
an investment that will encourage all young peo- 
ple to attend high school and college just as far 
as their talents warrant the time and energy spent 
on the advanced levels of education. 





Educational Leadership, 1906-1956 


There is but one insurmountable difficulty in recording biographies of 


leaders in American education during 


the half-century through which Phi 


Delta Kappa has lived. It is the difficulty of selecting. Only a handful of 
names could be noted in the roster to be presented here. 


By ROBERT H. BECK 


HE Unirep States has had several score 

highly competent leaders in education. The 

fields of their work have been diverse. We 
have selected but thirty-one. Each has rendered 
distinguished service and it does not detract 
from their honorable record to say that they are 
representative of their colleagues, of whom many 
have contributed as worthily. 

Not all areas of research and service have 
been sampled in the biographies. There are too 
many. Though we regret overlooking either men 
or fields of work, pride is justified in reflecting 
upon the many labors that have been so well dis- 
charged by American educators. 

What characteristics are most common among 
those who have been at the forefront in advanc- 
ing education in the United States during the 
past 100 years? Note the catholicity of their in- 
terests. Many have been identified with two or 
even more than two special fields. In which prov- 
ince of education can Harold Rugg or Paul Mon- 
roe be confined? 

Then, too, these men have taken major respon- 
sibility in national professional organizations, of 
which Phi Delta Kappa is one of the more sig- 
nificant. The leaders have not contented them- 
selves with creating ideas or even with adminis- 
tering educational programs. Their record of 
service in national organizations signalizes a de- 
sire to work with other educators for the improve- 
ment of education in the field. They have not 
stood aloof from the problems encountered by 
teachers and administrators. Neither have they 
gone it alone, operating as lone wolves. 

Two further characteristics must be remarked. 
The leadership in American education has been 
touched by the ideal of democracy and by belief 
in scientific methodology fruitfully employed in 
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research. The democratic philosophy has de- 
volved into a loyalty to universal public educa- 
tion as an opportunity for self-realization and 
service all Americans must have. 

As for familiarity with, and confidence in, sci- 
entific method and scientific research, need one 
point up the work that has been done in educa- 
tional psychology and educational sociology? 

These biographies point the way ahead. They 
show that education will grow from strength to 
strength as we not only persevere in research into 
the philosophical and scientific foundations of 
education but also are sensitive to means of 
transferring warrantable theories into practice. 


JOHN EDWARD ANDERSON (1893-  ) 


[Alpha Chi 740] 

John Edward Anderson since 1925 has been 
on the staff of the Institute of Child Welfare of 
the University of Minnesota. For many years he 
directed the Institute conducting, promoting, and 
reporting research in child development and ad- 
justment. Before coming to Minnesota Dr. Ander- 
son taught at Yale. He did his graduate work at 
Harvard. Over the years Dr. Anderson has writ- 
ten widely and well for psychological and edu- 
cational journals. As a leader of national repute 
he has been called upon to advise at White 
House Conferences, and to direct the work of 
the Society for Research in Child Development 
as well as the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. His research and writing has extended be- 
yond child development and adjustment to the 
study of early childhood education, to the pro- 
motion of parental education, and more recently 
to the process of aging. 


WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY (1874-1946) 
[Theta 27] 

William C. Bagley helped to frame the struc- 
ture of education in America through his vigor- 
ous defense of essentialism and his extended in- 
fluence upon teacher education. In the 1920's, he 
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led the national study of teacher education. Dur- 
ing his active career at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Professor Bagley edited the 
Modern Teachers Series besides authoring many 
publications of his own. In the early 1940's, he 
edited the influential educational journal School 
and Society. The essentialism he urged was 
allied to the philosophical outlook of “realism” 
and a belief in democracy tempered with disci- 
pline. For him education is a stablizing force in 
society; the natural sciences have more signifi- 
cance than the social sciences; race experiences 
are more important than individual; and subjects 
are of more value than activities. He urged that 
the distinction between work and play must not 
be forgotten in education. For him education 
should promote the cultural heritage. 


BOYD H. BODE (1873-1953) [Sigma 97] 


Boyd H. Bode was both a fashioner and a critic 
of progressive education. He interpreted the 
tenets of John Dewey to American educators by 
relating them to teaching methods and to school 
control within the frame of the American scene. 
He, together with a small group of leaders, 
brought Dewey to the teachers of America. When 
he criticized progressive education he sought to 
improve it and not to oppose it. He pointed to the 
necessity for defining a clear, understandable phi- 
losophy of democracy. In his writing he linked 
the meaning of liberty and democracy with the 
content, authority, and origin of moral standards. 
In addition to his concern over the clarification 
of a democratic philosophy of education, Profes- 
sor Bode contributed to the interpretation of the 
problem-solving pattern of thinking in educa- 
tional psychology. His influence on American 
education came through his wide authorship and 
over forty years of teaching in three great mid- 
western centers of teacher education, the Univer- 
sities of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Ohio State. 


WILLIAM HENRY BURTON (1890- ) [Zeta 563] 


William Henry Burton has come to his place 
of leadership in American education through 
teaching experience on the elementary, second- 
ary, and higher levels of schooling. With marked 
clarity and thoroughness in his writing and 
through his leadership in various regions of the 
nation he has improved the practice of teaching 
in the schools of the land. His books are used 
widely in teacher education; through them edu- 
cational theory and practice have been inter- 
related. He has given leadership to the study and 
promotion of democratic procedures of super- 
vision and to the accurate analysis of supervisory 
problems. For the past fifteen years Dr. Burton 
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has been the director of apprenticeship teaching 
and lecturer in the graduate school of education 


at Harvard. 


HOLLIS LELAND CASWELL (1901- ) [Beta 843] 


At present Dr. Caswell is president of Teach. 
ers College, Columbia University. His early years 
of experience as a principal and superintendent 
in the public schools were gained in the Midwest. 
As an authority in the processes and values of the 
school survey he has participated and led in the 
study of a number of public school systems, 
Through his leadership in the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the 
NEA, in the American Council on Education, and 
through his writings he has guided, in recent 
years, curriculum development in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN (1872-1938) [Eta 267) 

Lotus Delta Coffman began his career in edu- 
cation as a public school administrator in Indi- 
ana; for a time he was a supervisor in the labora- 
tory school at Charleston, Illinois; later he taught 
at Illinois, and in 1915 became Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at Minnesota. From 1920 until 
his death he held the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, leading the school during years 
of expansion and experimentation. As an admin- 
istrator in higher education, Dr. Coffman gave 
venturesome leadership. He was an early framer 
of graduate study in educational administration 
and supervision; he was associated with surveys 
of state school systems and studies of college pro- 
grams; he was a participant in the study of edu- 
cational systems in the Far East as well as in 
Australia and New Zealand. Dr. Coffman gave 
leadership to the development of education as a 
distinct discipline during its years of establish- 
ment and expansion. 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY (1868-1941) [Delta 6) 


Through the Riverside Textbooks in Education 
Dr. Cubberley brought authors and publishers 
together and directly influenced the curriculum 
of teacher education in many colleges and uni- 
versities across the land. He wrote authoritative- 
ly on educational history, bringing to the atten- 
tion of the teachers of America the documents 
and events that fostered the American public 
school system. He recognized the battle for the 
free compulsory public school as the great event 
of American public education. He was a friendly 
critic of the traditional presentation of the his- 
tory of education, realizing the need for broaden- 
ing its content and eliminating meaningless de- 
tails. He spent his teaching and administrative 
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career at Stanford beginning there in 1898 and 
retiring as dean of the school of education in 
1933. Besides the work of his teaching and writ- 
ing Dr. Cubberley served on a number of school 
surveys and as an adviser and leader. 


JOHN DEWEY (1859-1952) [Beta 150] 


In education, John Dewey made application of 
his philosophy. His wide influence upon the 
American educational scene resulted from the 
affinity of his outlook to the expanding socio- 
economic order and the pragmatic views of Amer- 
icans in the first half of the 20th century. His in- 
fluence came from his recognition of the impor- 
tance of science as a process, as well as from the 
able interpretation and application of his views 
by educators to the issues and problems of school- 
ing. John Dewey's system of thought starts in 
biology with man inseparably bound to the proc- 
ess of nature. Since for him growth was the uni- 
versal good, education dealt most intimately 
with man’s values. He taught that knowledge was 
a process by which one makes adaptations to the 
problems arising from a continuously changing 
environment. The process of inquiry was the 
heritage that the school extends. He felt there 
was no area of man’s problems that should not 
be investigated with the application of critical, 
inductive, experimental, techniques. Democracy 
had his approval, because it allows man to ques- 
tion, to search, and to grow. In his long life as a 
thinker, teacher, and writer, John Dewey op- 
posed traditional dualisms in metaphysics, em- 
phasized the problem-solving nature of knowl- 
edge, and optimistically believed in the effective- 
ness of science and education for the improve- 
ment of man’s welfare. 


FRED ENGLEHARDT (1855-1944) 


Fred Englehardt gave broad leadership in 
school administration during the first part of the 
20th century. Before entering upon college teach- 
ing in 1922 he had taught and administered in 
both public and private schools in the Midwest 
and the Middle Atlantic States. He served for a 
time with the departments of education of both 
New York and Pennsylvania. For over a decade 
he taught in the college of education of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The last years of his life 
were spent as president of the University of New 
Hampshire. He served in numerous school sur- 
veys during the 1920’s and 1930's. He edited the 
Appleton-Century series of textbooks in educa- 
tional administration. As an authority upon busi- 
hess practices in school administration and upon 
the planning and management of school plants 
he was consulted widely by school administrators. 
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FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN (1880- ) 
[Lambda 1014] 

Frank N. Freeman is a pioneer of graduate 
study in education. For over thirty years he 
taught at the University of Chicago, rising to the 
position of chairman of the psychology depart- 
ment. From 1939 to 1948 Dr. Freeman served as 
the dean of the school of education at the Uni- 
versity of California. His influences upon the 
content and teaching practices in educational 
psychology are widespread. His research and 
writing extends into the fields of mental tests, 
child development, illumination standards, and 
visual education. In the American Council on 
Education he served as a member of the com- 
mittee on motion pictures. He headed for a time 
the Society for Research in Child Development 
and has been an officer of the AAAS. 


ARTHUR IRVING GATES (1890- ) [Beta 230] 


Since 1917, Dr. Gates has been teaching at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In 1933 
he became head of the department of psychologi- 
cal and biological foundations of education as 
well as director of the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation at Columbia University. Dr. Gates is the 
author of influential textbooks in the fields of 
reading and educational psychology. His leader- 
ship in educational psychology is nation-wide. 
He popularized the trial and error, connectionist 
psychology within teacher education programs. 
His research in learning, his studies in diagnostic 
and remedial reading, and his contributions to 
the field of testing place Dr. Gates among the 
educational leaders of recent decades. 


ARNOLD LUCIUS GESELL (1880- ) 


Arnold L. Gesell founded the Child Develop- 
ment Clinic at Yale in 1911 and has served as its 
director since 1915. At the Clinic of Child Devel- 
opment children have been intensively studied 
in their physical growth, their learning, and their 
social interactions. The facts about childhood 
discovered by Dr. Gesell and his associates have 
been well reported for the use of parents and 
educators. Dr. Gesell has been a pioneer in the 
use of cinematography for the study of children 
and for reporting the findings of the studies. His 
work has served to emphasize the importance of 
individual differences among infants and chil- 
dren. Psychological norms of development for in- 
fancy and early childhood have been defined 
through the work of Dr. Gesell and have given 
to the fields of child guidance and pre-school 
education the bench marks of their programs. 


FRANK P. GRAVES (1869- ) [Tau 22] 
Beginning his educational career as a teacher 
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of the classics, Dr. Graves soon came to adminis- 
trative posts. He taught his specialty, the history 
and philosophy of education, at Ohio State and 
at Pennsylvania, where he also presided for eight 
years as the dean of the school of education. For 
almost two decades, from 1921-1940, Dr. Graves 
was president of the University of the State of 
New York and State Commissioner of Education. 
He lectured abroad as well as extensively through- 
out the United States. He was twice honored by 
the government of Belgium and once by the gov- 
ernment of Holland. Many universities and col- 
leges awarded him honorary degrees. He is a 
member of the Philosophical Society. For a time 
he was an officer of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education and an officer of Phi Beta 
Kappa. He is a pioneer of our time in teacher 
education, having written his widely read his- 
tories of education during the early decades of 
the 20th century. In addition to being an author- 
ity on the history and philosophy of education, 
Dr. Graves gave leadership in school adminis- 
tration and the writing and study of school law. 


G. STANLEY HALL (1846-1924) 

G. Stanley Hall was a pioneer of psychology in 
American higher education. He did much of his 
graduate study abroad but received his doctorate 
from Harvard. From 1888 until his retirement in 
1920, he was president of Clark University, and 
at the same time professor of psychology. Dr. 
Hall founded the Journal of Psychology, the first 
periodical of its kind in English. While at Clark 
University he initiated the child study movement. 
His works, Adolescence and Senescence written 
almost thirty years apart pioneered in the de- 
scription of two phases of human development. 
His psychological study was concerned primarily 
with measuring reaction and learning through 
perceptual studies. 


CHARLES H. JUDD (1873-1946) [Zeta 23] 


Charles H. Judd was a graduate student under 
the pioneer in experimental psychology, Whil- 
helm Wundt of Leipzig, Germany. With E. L. 
Thorndike Judd sired the measurement move- 
ment in the United States and inspired quantita- 
tive investigations into every phase of educa- 
tion. He taught at Yale from 1902-1909. From 
1909-1940 he was professor and head of the de- 
partment of education and director of the school 
of education at the University of Chicago. He 
made of this great midwestern university a cen- 
ter for the scientific study of education. His psy- 
chological studies were concerned with mechan- 
istic, behavioristic analyses. Through his teaching 
and authorship he fashioned the content of pro- 
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fessional teacher education. In applying the tech- 
niques of science to the problems of education 
he sought to make of education an exact field of 
study. For a time Dr. Judd edited the Elemen. 
tary School Journal and the Educational Review, 
He was an early president of the National Society 
for College Teachers of Education. 


ISAAC LEON KANDEL (1881- ) [Beta 308] 


Isaac Leon Kandel, coming from abroad in the 
first decade of the century, earned his doctorate 
at Columbia University and then spent a long 
career in Teachers College there. After his re- 
tirement in 1947 he became the editor of the in- 
fluential journal, School and Society. In his teach- 
ing and writing Dr. Kandel has interpreted the 
educational systems of the European nation states 
to the educators of the United States. His con- 
servative outlook upon changes in education and 
his interest in preserving education’s traditional 
role has colored his influence. As an astute stu- 
dent of the current social scene and as an au- 
thority in the history of education Dr. Kandel 
has clarified the role of education in an uncer- 
tain social order. 


TRUMAN LEE KELLEY (1869- ) [Delta 263] 


For two decades Dr. Kelley was professor of 
education at Harvard. In 1950, he became project 
director of the Education Research Corporation. 
Prior to coming to teach at Harvard Dr. Kelley 
had wide experience as a secondary school teach- 
er, as a consulting psychologist, as a statistician, 
and as a college teacher. He has held offices in 
the Psychometric Society, the Statistical Society, 
and the AAAS. Dr. Kelley has contributed to the 
analysis of mental traits, achievement testing, and 
the techniques of statistical methods. In the field 
of personnel he has worked with the problems of 
special interests and preferences. 

WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK (1871- ) 
[Beta 125] 

William H. Kilpatrick gained his early teach- 
ing experience in Georgia, where he taught in 
the public schools and at his alma mater, Mercer 
College. He served on the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University from 1909 until his 
retirement in 1938. While at Teachers College he 
lectured to large classes, drawing many students 
by his teaching ability. He became the center of 
philosophical development explaining and clari- 
fying the views of John Dewey to his large audi- 
ences of teachers. He urged that modern educa- 
tional theory be reconstructed so that wide ex- 
periences may be provided by the school and s0 


* that the school may assume more adequately its 


important role of leadership in society. He was 
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the first outstanding advocate of the project 
method, making of it the core of his experimen- 
talist philosophy. At the founding of the John 
Dewey Society for the Study of Education and 
Culture he became its chairman. For a time he 
served as editor of The Journal of Educational 
Methods, on the academic freedom committee of 
the NEA, and on the committee for the reorgani- 
zation of secondary education. In recent years 
he has given his interests and energies to the 
study of intercultural education. 


EVERET FRANKLIN LINDQUIST (1901- ) 
[Epsilon 360] 

Everet F. Lindquist since 1938 has been pro- 
fessor of education at the State University of 
lowa. For a number of years he has been the di- 
rector of the Iowa Every Pupil Testing Program. 
The Tests of Basic Skills and the Tests of Educa- 
tional Development used in the Iowa program 
are edited by him. During World War II Dr. 
Lindquist worked in the testing program of the 
Armed Forces. With clarity and skill he has pro- 
moted the application of statistical methods in 
educational research. In the procedures of con- 
structing educational achievement tests, and in 
the design of experiments in education and psy- 
chology, Dr. Lindquist has made valuable contri- 
butions to the improvement of teaching and re- 
search. 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN (1889- ) [Epsilon 1054] 


Since 1923 Dr. Moehlman has been professor 
of administration and supervision at the school 
of education, University of Michigan. From 1932 
until 1948 he edited Nation’s Schools. In his posi- 
tion at Michigan Dr. Moehlman has given lead- 
ership to the public schools of Michigan and of 
the nation. He has directed the surveys of many 
school systems in the midwest. For a time he was 
president of the Educational Research Associa- 
tion, the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, and the National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems. His writings have 
reached into such fields of school administration 
as public relations, plant programs, finance and 
budget procedures, and child accounting. His au- 
thoritative and thorough work, School Adminis- 
tration, brought to school leaders of America an 
outstanding description of educational adminis- 
trative theory and practice in the United States. 


PAUL MONROE (1869-1947) [Beta 26] 

Paul Monroe taught at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University for a quarter of a century 
from 1897-1923. From 1915 to 1923 he served as 
director of the school of education. While at 
Teachers College he planned the curriculum of 
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history of education and wrote texts in the fields 
of secondary education and educational history, 
which influenced the content and organization 
of teacher education in a broad area. Through his 
efforts The Text-Book Series in Education was 
published. Dr. Monroe was also a widely recog- 
nized authority in comparative education. He 
taught for a time in universities in both the Near 
and the Far East, receiving honors from the gov- 
ernments of Japan and China for his studies in 
those lands. He acted as editor-in-chief of The 
Cyclopedia of Education. Through his leader- 
ship he helped to frame and guide the formation 
of the social foundations of teacher education. 


WALTER SCOTT MONROE (1882- ) [Pi 119] 


For over thirty years Dr. Monroe has been on 
the staff of the college of education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Prior to coming to Illinois he 
served as a public school administrator and a 
teacher at the University of Missouri, at Kansas 
State Teachers College, and at Indiana Univer- 
sity. He has held offices in the Society of College 
Teachers of Education and the Education Re- 
search Association. Dr. Monroe has ably edited 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. His 
contribution to education is broad, including 
leadership in the development of the procedures 
and techniques of educational research, study of 
the principles of and direction of learning in the 
secondary and elementary schools, and a thor- 
ough description of the organization and devel- 
opment of teacher education in the United States 
in recent decades. 


DONALD GILDERSLEEVE PATERSON (1890-  ) 
[Eta 435] 

For over thirty years Dr. Paterson has been 
teaching in the psychology department of the 
University of Minnesota. He has been associate 
editor of Mental Measurement Monographs, ad- 
visory editor of Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
on the editorial board of The Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, and editor of The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. During the 1930’s he was a member of 
the Advisory Committee on Occupational Re- 
search Programs of the Employment Service of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. Dr. Paterson has 
been a leader in the promotion of the application 
of psychology to vocational and industrial prob- 
lems. From his study of individual differences he 
has broadened the understanding of student 
guidance techniques. In the application of the 
findings of psychology to the problems of busi- 
ness, education, and industry, Dr. Paterson has 
extended the values of educational research to 
many areas of our society. 
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FLOYD WESLEY REEVES (1890- ) [Zeta 711] 


Floyd W. Reeves came to the University of 
Chicago in 1929 with wide teaching and adminis- 
trative experience. He taught and administered 
in the South Dakota schools from 1909-1922; he 
taught at Transylvania College and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky for a time. After his retirement 
from the University of Chicago he advised in the 
administration of Michigan State University. From 
1939-1942 Dr. Reeves was director of the Ameri- 
can Youth Committee of the American Council 
on Education. He was chairman of President 
Roosevelt’s Committee on Education from 1936- 
1939. Dr. Reeves participated in and led in sur- 
veys of higher education for both church bodies 
and states. The leadership and advice of Dr. 
Reeves has been sought by educators confronted 
with problems in college organization and ad- 
ministration. 


EDWARD HARTMAN REISNER (1885- ) [Beta 18] 


From 1917 until his retirement Dr. Reisner 
taught at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Prior to coming to Teachers College he had 
taught at Kansas State College and at Washburne 
College. Dr. Reisner with great scholarship has 
defined the historical and philosophical founda- 
tions of education. He was general education 
director of the McGraw-Hill education classics. 
His philosophic concern has centered upon the 
problems of sustaining cultural and _ religious 
values in our current enthusiasm for the product 
and procedures of science. In history, Dr. Reis- 
ner has traced the development of the common 
school in America and described the effects of 
nationalism upon education in the United States. 


HAROLD ORDWAY RUGG (1885- ) [Pi 14] 


Harold O. Rugg for the past three decades has 
been a leader of the movement urging that the 
school be an active force for social change. He 
has worked for the achievement of this goal by 
promoting through his teaching and his writing 
expansion of the responsibility of teacher educa- 
tors, and the integration of the curriculum at all 
levels so that school experience may further 
needed social changes, and may be relevant to 
the demands of a rapidly changing society. Dr. 
Rugg, trained as a civil engineer, initially con- 
tributed to education in the field of measurement. 
While at Lincoln School, Teachers College, his 
interest in the social foundations of education 
led him to bring out his influential and contro- 
versial social science course materials. From 1928 
until his retirement Rugg served as professor of 
education at Teachers College. 
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DORA VALENTINE SMITH (1893- ) 

Since 1929 Dr. Smith has been on the staff of 
the college of education, University of Minne. 
sota. For ten years she taught in the laboratory 
school of the University and for a time at Lin. 
coln School, Teachers College. She participated 
in the New York Regent’s Inquiry of the 1930's, 
and one time was president of the National Con. 
ference on Research in English. In her specialty, 
the teaching of English in high school, Dr. Smith 
has made a broad contribution. Her studies have 
included the definition of the aims for English 
instruction, class size in high school English, 
methods of teaching English in the junior high 
school, and the evaluation of instruction in high 
school English. Dr. Smith also has brought out, 
with others, editions of selected reading for use 
in secondary and elementary schools. 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER (1876- ) [Beta 28] 


For over thirty-five years Dr. Strayer taught at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. From 
1921 to 1942 he was director of the division of 
field studies of the Institute of Educational Re- 
search. The survey movement in education was 
led by Dr. Strayer for many years. He headed 
surveys of schools in a number of our large cities 
including Baltimore, Providence, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Pittsburgh. Dr. Strayer served for a 
time on the national advisory committee in Edu- 
cation, the educational policies commission, and 
the American Council on Education. In 1918 he 
was president of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Through his writing and leadership Dr. 
Strayer influenced the prevailing nature of Amer- 
ican teacher education during the first half of the 
20th century. For educational administration he 
wrote authoritatively upon school finance and 
school building problems. He made some of the 
earliest studies of retardation and elimination in 
schools and colleges. 


LEWIS MADISON TERMAN (1877- ) [Delta 38] 


Lewis M. Terman is most noted for his promo- 
tion of the development of intelligence testing. 
He authored the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Scale in 1916. Dr. Terman popularized the 
use of the term intelligence quotient. His group 
test for use in the measurement of intelligence 
has been widely used in secondary schools. Dr. 
Terman from 1910 until his retirement in 1942 
was professor of psychology at Stanford. He car- 
ried on extensive studies of superior children in 
California, finding that the exceptional child is 
much above average in general health and physi- 
cal growth, that in character he tends to be su- 
perior, and that he tends to have broad interests. 
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Dr. Terman has also made illuminating studies 
relative to the problems of personal hygiene, 
reading among children, and the relation be- 
tween sex and personality. 


EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE (1874-1949) [Beta 55] 


Edward L. Thorndike at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, where he taught for over forty 
years, together with Dr. Judd at the University 
of Chicago, fostered the measurement movement 
in education. He was an originator of education- 
al statistics, an early experimenter in devising 
group intelligence tests, and an early promoter 
of the development of objective skill tests. In 
psychology Dr. Thorndike defined the principles 
of the connectionist-behaviorist outlook through 
his formulation of the famous laws of learning. 
On the bases of his acceptance of a mechanistic 
psychology he extended quantitative investiga- 
tions into every phase of education. He sought 
to base educational practices upon objective in- 
vestigation rather than on speculation. Two of 
his many works that were most influential were 
his three volume work Educational Psychology, 
for years a standard in the field, and his Teacher 
Word Book, which gave an inventory of the 20,- 
000 most commonly used words. 


RALPH WINFRED TYLER (1902- ) [Zeta 1089] 


For some time Dr. Tyler was chairman of the 
department of education and university examiner 
and later dean of the division of social sciences 
at the University of Chicago. His contributions 
in educational statistics and measurements has 
placed him in a position of leadership in a num- 
ber of educational organizations. He has held 
committee posts with the Social Science Research 
Council, the American Council on Education, 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, and the Society 
for the Study of Education. Prior to coming to 
Chicago Dr. Tyler taught at the Universities of 
Nebraska and North Carolina. From 1929 to 
1938 he served as research associate in the bu- 
reau of educational research at Ohio State. 


GROWTH IN COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 144) 


they discuss and illumine the principles of the 
subject. 

Henry Lester Smith’s Comparative Education 
(1941) added chapters on China and Japan to 
the standard selections of England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States. 

Arthur H. Moehlman and Joseph S. Roucek 
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edited Comparative Education (1952), written 
by themselves and nine other authors, and in- 
cluding chapters on education in Japan, China, 
India, Turkey, the Arab countries, Africa, and 
Mexico, as well as the usual European countries. 


The Great Effort Overseas 


In no field of professional instruction is there a 
greater practical need for well prepared gradu- 
ates than in comparative education. The Foreign 
Operations Administration of the United States 
government in the academic year 1954-55 had 
more than 1700 people overseas, working in 59 
independent countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. During the same period 38 American 
universities had faculty members doing educa- 
tional advisory work with foreign institutions of 
higher education. The University of Maryland 
alone was teaching 4,500 students in its over- 
seas program. The Armed Forces had schools for 
dependents in at least a half dozen countries. 

There are approximately 250 American-spon- 
sored schools in Latin America with total annual 
enrollments amounting to about 100,000 pupils. 
The United States Department of State, working 
through the Inter-American School Service of the 
American Council on Education gives grants to 
about ten per cent of these schools. 

Unesco employs a considerable number of 
American educators. Other United Nations agen- 
cies, such as the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, the World Health Organization, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, and the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, carry on 
numerous activities that are directly educational 
in their purposes, and have Americans on their 
staffs. 

American Fulbright scholars, university lec- 
turers, and elementary and secondary school 
teachers are in 24 foreign countries. Exchange 
teachers are sent abroad to various countries, par- 
ticularly to Canada, Britain, and France. Ameri- 
can industrial organizations operating in various 
overseas countries employ American teachers for 
their employees’ children. Religious and other 
private voluntary agencies in the United States 
send people on educational errands to all quar- 
ters of the globe. 

These are only samples of the great flood of 
American educators going overseas every year. 
That flood will increase. The demand for con- 
sultative educational aid from the United States 
will grow in proportion to the quality of the serv- 
ice being given year by year. 

It is a major function of American graduate 
schools to keep that quality high. 












Lay citizens played a major role in 
tem of public schools and were its 


Education’s Partners 


the development of the American sys- 
early administrators. Growth in scope 


and complexity of the educational system led to professional educator 
specialization and a temporary breach in the citizen-educator partner- 


ship. New developments have led 


to re-emphasis upon this partnership 


and a recognition that unless it is kept strong, the solution to many major 


' , Y HO IS RESPONSIBLE for America’s system 
of public schools? Educators, of course, 
have an important responsibility. They 
provide the administrative, teaching, and other 
professional services considered essential for a 
satisfactory educational program. But the basic 
responsibility for schools belongs to the citizens 
—to all the citizens of each community, of each 
state, and of the nation. It is the citizens who, in 
the final analysis, are responsible for determining 
what policies shall be followed in conducting the 
educational program—that is, how the schools 
shall be organized, operated, and administered. 
In one sense of the word the citizens of each 
state are education’s senior partners. They are 
responsible for the basic policy decisions. Both 
educators and laymen are citizens and partici- 
pate—or have an opportunity to participate—in 
these basic decisions. In good practice, laymen 
do not make the decisions, then expect educators 
merely to carry out what has been decided. In- 
stead, educators are recognized as partners or at 
least as advisers in the decision-making process. 
In a very fundamental sense the schools are 
operated on a partnership basis from a thorough- 
ly democratic point of view. Laymen seek and 
commonly follow the counsel of professionally 
trained educators, and educational leaders simi- 
larly keep in close touch with and obtain fre- 
quent counsel from lay leaders in planning for 
the implementation of all major policies. 
Legally and idealogically the same partner- 
ship concept applies to the organization and 
operation of public higher education in this coun- 
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educational problems will be increasingly difficult to achieve. 
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try, but the partnership concept has not been as 
fully explored in this area, nor has it been as 
fully implemented as in the case of the public 
schools. Public education in this country is both 
of and for the public. 


Schools Developed Largely by Laymen 


From the beginning of American democracy, 
eminent men have seen and stated that this form 
of government must rest upon a firm base of edu- 
cation for the citizens of the nation. Concepts as 
to which people should receive an education and 
as to the amount of education required by vari- 
ous social and economic groups have not always 
been the same as those generally recognized to- 
day. Just as suffrage has been granted only re- 
cently to all American adults, so the idea and 
ideal of universal, free public education was not 
one that came into immediate existence with the 
end of the Revolutionary War. 

It is interesting to note that the early voices 
speaking for free public education in America 
were largely those of laymen. Not until many 
years after the formation of the first public 
schools was the voice of the professional educator 
a recognized and authoritative one. The public 
schools grew from the needs recognized by pub- 
lic-spirited and influential members of the public. 
These early pioneer leaders for public education 
did not face an easy task. Some members of the 
public feared and opposed public education- 
many on the basis of honest doubts. Such laymen 
as Horace Mann and Henry Barnard —and lay- 
men they were—vigorously fought for public 
education until the idea slowly grew and became 
accepted. In our time, other laymen such as Roy 
Larsen, Chairman of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, have worked just 
as vigorously for public education. It should be 
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clear, then, that public education in America 
grew largely from the public, rather than from 
professionally trained educators. 


Educators Asked to Become Partners 


Just as lay members of the public played a 
dominant role in proposing and fighting for a 
system of public education, so also were laymen 
among the first American school administrators. 
Through town meetings or school committees, 
the problems of policy, budget, personnel, and 
curriculum were considered and resolved. It was 
not until near the end of the nineteenth century 
that a profession of school administration began 
to grow in America. Thus, it might be said that 
lay citizens have asked educators to become their 
partners in providing an adequate system of pub- 
lic education rather than that educators have ac- 
cepted laymen as partners, as has sometimes 
been implied. 

The public development and early lay ad- 
ministration of public schools has had far-reach- 
ing implications for American public education. 
The system has been organized to provide local 
lay control of public education. Through his vote 
for school board members and on financial issues, 
each citizen has a voice in public school affairs. 
County, state, and national governmental agen- 
cies are to provide leadership and service to 
the local school system without unnecessary con- 
trol. Education is seen as a means to an end— 
not an end in itself. Through public education, 
American democracy is to develop capable citi- 
zens for its preservation and progress. Through 
public education, each American citizen is to 
help prepare himself for a better life. 

These concepts mean that public education is 
truly “everybody's business.” The support, poli- 
cies, and direction of American public education 
are no more the sole concern of the professional 
educator than is government the sole concern of 
the professional politician. How is it, then, that 
in recent years it has seemed necessary for pro- 
fessional educators to make a conscious effort to 
accept lay citizens as partners in directing the 
destinies of public education or to induce lay citi- 
zens to accept this role? 


The Age of Specialization 


The problem began with the growth of the 
concept of universal public education through 
the secondary school years. Complexities of size 
and scope entered to complicate the public school 
picture and the town meeting found itself neither 
qualified nor inclined to cope with some of them. 
There was a period during which the school com- 
mittee, or school board as it came to be called in 
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many places, undertook to administer the schools. 
In the absence of trained school administrators, 
such a procedure seemed logical and was prac- 
tically necessary. But the attempt to divide up 
administrative responsibilities among school 
board members and to share some with educators 
led to much inefficiency and dissatisfaction. It 
became apparent that a better plan would have 
to be developed. Gradually more and more ad- 
ministrative duties were assigned to or assumed 
by professionally trained educators. During this 
period the role of the school board became some- 
what confused and uncertain. 

As professional administration took over, the 
public in many communities tended to lose touch 
with the public schools. Educators began to find 
it necessary to devote some time to the job of 
public relations—a job which was seen to involve 
providing citizens with facts which educators 
felt citizens should know about their schools. 
Some educators were able even to marshal evi- 
dence to support a position that the lay school 
board was an impediment to good school admin- 
istration. Teachers resented lay questions about 
methods—stating that it is as foolish to ask a 
teacher to explain the teaching of reading as it 
is to ask a doctor to explain the mysteries of 
medical diagnosis and treatment. Many parents 
became somewhat fearful or distrustful of edu- 
cators—and educators, of parents. And, as is the 
tendency with every large-scale operation, many 
of those on the outside began to feel that the 
mechanics of the operation and, to some extent, 
the responsibilities for it would have to be left 
to those on the inside. 

However, the concept that the public must 
have some part in shaping the destiny of the pub- 
lic schools is one that cannot remain submerged 
indefinitely. A number of events indicated, in 
the late 1920's and early ’30s, that the public was 
not completely satisfied to leave the affairs of 
their schools in the hands of the “experts” alone. 
It was, for example, during this period that the 
concept of “interpretation” arose in the area of 
educational public relations. No longer was the 
provision of facts considered to be the sole re- 
sponsibility of a public relations program, but, 
rather, the provision of facts in such a manner as 
to make them meaningful and understandable to 
lay citizens received greater stress. An early ex- 
ample of a special effort to reacquaint citizens 
with their schools was the Cleveland Survey in 
which a comprehensive study of the local school 
system was conducted and reported so that every 
citizen had an opportunity to see and understand 
both the procedures and the findings. 
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Renewed Interest in Citizen Participation 


As American education broadened in scope to 
include such areas as vocational and adult edu- 
cation, new efforts were made to include citizen 
participation in the development of programs in 
these areas. In these fields, before experts had 
become established, educators and lay citizens 
played roles of almost equal importance. How- 
ever, it was not until after the depression and 
World War II that citizen participation in public 
school affairs began to approach in acceptance 
that which had been prevalent in the early days 
of American education. 

Several features of American and international 
life combined to necessitate a re-emphasis upon 
the vital facets of citizen participation in school 
affairs. Both the depression and World War II 
found the public schools facing tremendous new 
responsibilities. Vocational education, child care, 
student welfare, recreation, evening school, and 
community service began to be accepted as re- 
sponsibilities of American public schools. These 
expanded programs required increased time, fa- 
cilities, and budgets. The American population, 
through a combination of circumstances, became 
a mobile population making the educational pro- 
gram in each community a vital concern of the 
citizens of every other community. The war ef- 
fort saw state expenditures remain relatively 
static under the pressure of national needs with 
education and highways bearing the brunt of 
limitations in financial support. 

Following the war, the public schools faced 
several major problems. Restrictions and limited 
financial support during the war years had caused 
an extreme problem in school building facilities. 
Many teachers had left the teaching service for 
military service or war industry work and re- 
placements fell below the need. School enroll- 
ments began to climb and, even now, continue 
to grow above the numbers predicted. 


Resurgence of Public Interest 


Possibly even more basic than all of these, 
however, was a resurgence of public interest 
and concern about public schools. In part caused 
by the obvious problems facing education and in 
part caused by a reaction against the “expert 
educator,” the public schools became a national 
topic of discussion. 

In the confusion and complexity of an ever- 
growing educational system, many educators had 
ignored the public they were committed to serve 
and, amid all the demands and conflicts of mod- 
ern living, many lay citizens had ignored their 
responsibilities to their public schools. 
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As the two groups began to find each other 
again, many mistakes were made on each side. 
Lay citizens, in some cases, made unfounded 
charges which some educators met with emo- 
tional replies. In many cases, suspicions and mis- 
trust developed to cloud the fact that both groups 
sought the same goals—goals which lay citizens 
and educators had worked together to formulate 
in the early days of American public education, 

Although some educators still distrust lay citi- 
zens and some lay citizens still feel that educa. 
tors are part of a mysterious plot to destroy all 
worthy ideals, the shock of the initial reacquaint- 
ance of the two groups has largely dissipated it. 
self. Great strides have been made on local, state, 
and national levels in developing techniques for 
effective cooperation between educators and lay 
groups. Many of these techniques are not new, 
but represent only large-scale rediscovery of pro- 
cedures which have been used successfully by 
lay-educator groups for many years. Citizen co- 
operation in public school affairs is not a new 
idea—the only new feature is the nation-wide 
emphasis on this necessary feature of a desirable 
system of American public education. 


National, State, and Local Cooperation 


A few examples illustrate well the new prog- 
ress of this old idea. On the national level, the 
most striking example has been the work of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. Dedicated to the premise that citizen 
participation is vital in the development of a 
strong system of public education, the Commis- 
sion has inspired the initiation of thousands of 
local citizen study groups. Through the develop- 
ment of a series of Guides for Action, the Com- 
mission has aided these groups in making valu- 
able contributions to local situations. The estab- 
lishment of regional offices to provide leadership 
and resource material for local groups has helped 
insure the progress of these local groups. An 
accurate estimate of the time value of the Com- 
mission in fostering citizen participation in school 
affairs and in highlighting needed action for 
strengthening public schools is virtually impos- 
sible. It is sufficient to state that the contribution 
has been invaluable. 

The White House Conference on Education 
held late in November, 1955 provided an exam- 
ple of another type of nation-wide educational 
undertaking. The Conference, under the direc- 
tion of layman Neil H. McElroy, involved lay 
citizens and educators in a study of current prob- 
lems in American public education. A key part 
of the plan was the development of state study 
groups and conferences in preparation for the 
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national meeting. In this way, it was hoped that 
each state would be encouraged to develop long- 
range plans for cooperative efforts in meeting 
state educational problems. The extent to which 
such developments have materialized will de- 
termine, to a great degree, the success of the 
White House Conference plan. 


Florida Provides Early Example 


On the state level, Florida provides one excel- 
lent early example of citizen cooperation lead- 
ing to great progress in public school affairs. In 
1945, public education in Florida faced a num- 
ber of problems. Under a charge from the state 
legislature, the lay Florida Citizens Committee 
on Education was organized to conduct a com- 
prehensive study of public education in Florida 
and to make a complete report to the 1947 legis- 
lative session. Ten special committees were de- 
veloped to study all phases of the program from 
fnance to personnel. The results of this study 
were published in 1947 in a 456-page report en- 
titled Education and the Future of Florida. Far 
more important, however, is the fact that at least 
fifteen major improvements in education in Flor- 
ida were immediate results of the study. These in- 
cluded a sound basis for financial support of pub- 
lic education, real incentive for increased prepa- 
ration and professional growth of teachers, inte- 
gration of many special programs into one, com- 
prehensive educational program, and strength- 
ening of local boards of education. 

Many other state studies have been completed 
under the sponsorship of lay or lay-professional 
committees since that time. The results in most 
states where such studies have been made indi- 
cate the possibilities of exceptional progress 
through cooperative studies of educational prob- 
lems on the state level. 


Scope of Local Studies 


The scope and variety of local citizen com- 
mittee studies are almost endless. Only a few are 
cited here to indicate the broad scope of the 
problems which have been attacked by coopera- 
tive local studies. In Oroville, California, a citi- 
zen group spearheaded the development of a 
meaningful statement of objectives for the local 
elementary schools. Citizens in Montpelier, Idaho, 
organized to promote a bond issue for the erec- 
tion of school buildings. In Decatur, Alabama, a 
parent group aided in all phases of the planning 
for a newly reorganized school. A citizens com- 
mittee in Eugene, Oregon, conducted a compre- 
hensive and objective evaluation of curriculum 
resulting in seventy-six recommendations —many 
of which the school staff had hoped for years to 
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have. Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, has a citizens 
advisory council for public education which has 
studied and reported on many phases of public 
school activities. 

Descriptions of such studies and activities 
could be used to fill a volume of Put Detta Kap- 
PAN and the supply of such material would still 
remain plentiful. The point is that citizen cooper- 
ation is not merely a slogan nor a catchword. It 
is an active force for progress in American public 
education today. However, it is not a panacea. It 
is not, for example, a device to be used for rescu- 
ing a school superintendent from a crisis and 
then to be hung back up on the wall as a handy 
life buoy. It is not a selling device for making 
unpopular programs popular. Misused citizen 
participation is undoubtedly as dangerous —per- 
haps even more dangerous—than no citizen par- 
ticipation at all. 


The Future of the Partnership 


What will future years see in the development 
of the concept of citizen cooperation in school 
affairs? It must be assumed that the time has 
already arrived when it is clear that such co- 
operation is vital. The future should not need to 
be restricted to further efforts to sell educators 
and citizens on the necessity of the acceptance of 
the partnership concept. Rather, the future will 
be occupied with the development of new and 
improved means for strengthening this always- 
existing partnership. 


New Concept of the Role of Educators 


It seems clear that a major effort must be made 
in the pre-service training of teachers and ad- 
ministrators to create an awareness of the impor- 
tance of citizen cooperation in school affairs and 
a knowledge of the techniques involved in foster- 
ing and implementing this cooperation. Where 
practice teaching or field assignments are now 
limited almost entirely to classroom or school ex- 
periences, it is necessary that future programs 
include community experiences. Whereas pres- 
ent training courses still emphasize the “selling” 
aspects of public relations, future courses must 
emphasize the dynamic, two-way aspects of real 
school-community relations. 

This training must serve to emphasize the new 
concept of the role of the educator in his com- 
munity. In the fast receding age of educational 
specialization, the educator was “the man with 
the answers.” His role in the community was to 
lead the way by providing the “right” answers to 
all school problems. The new concept does not 
deny the educator a leadership role. This role, 
however, is one in which the educator is respon- 
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sible for providing conditions in which the full 
leadership potential of a community is realized. 
He must recognize that the provision and imple- 
mentation of the “right” answers is a community 
project in which he plays an important, but not 
the dominating part. His ability to recognize, 
foster, and work with community leadership be- 
comes all-important. While he must possess nu- 
merous educational skills and much technical 
knowledge, he has to be able to contribute these 
to the community as part of the entire local ef- 
fort for better education rather than considering 
that his skills and knowledge are sufficient to do 
the whole job. 


New Concept of the Role of Citizens 


While it is necessary for educators to contem- 
plate a new role in school-community relations, it 
becomes equally important that lay citizens de- 
velop a similar point of view. Future efforts to 
strengthen the citizen-education partnership are 
not wholly the responsibility of the educator. Just 
as educators must continue to improve techniques 
of involving lay citizens in school affairs, so must 
lay citizens accept the responsibility of learning 
to work with educators. Groups similar to the 
National Citizens Commission are needed to 
support and encourage constructive citizen par- 


ticipation. Destructive and unfounded criticism 
of education and the public schools should be 
denounced even more strongly by citizen groups 
than by educators. Too often in the past lay or- 
ganizations have supported education with reso- 


lutions similar to those accorded in favor of 
motherhood and opposed to sin. Then, when pub- 
lic education has come under unjust attack, the 
resolution-makers have too often been silent. 
Those lay citizens and lay organizations who feel 
an honest concern for the progress of American 
public education should take active, local steps 
to support the public schools. The “two-way” 
concept of educational public relations must be 
recognized by the lay citizenry as well as by the 
educators. 


Principles of Cooperation 


In meeting the requirements of their roles, 
both educators and lay citizens need to under- 
stand and observe the basic principles of cooper- 
ation. In a recent yearbook of the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education, the following 
principles were suggested for guidance in devel- 
oping true educator-lay citizen partnerships.! 


1 Morphet, Edgar L., “‘Cooperative Procedures Should Be Based 
on Sound Principles” in National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Citizen Cooperation for Better Public Schools, 58rd Year- 
book, Part I. Chicago: The Society, 1954. pp. 241-262. 
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1. The basic policies relating to public education 
should be decided by the people. 

2. The people should delegate to their legally se. 
lected representatives the responsibility for final de. 
cision on specific policies relating to education. 

3. The board of education should keep the citi- 
zens informed regarding educational needs and enlist 
their aid in the development of a satisfactory public 
school program. 

4. Both educators and lay citizens have responsj- 
bilities to meet and contributions to make to the de- 
velopment of the public school program. 

5. The development of a sound educational pro- 
gram requires the best cooperative efforts of both 
educators and lay citizens. 

6. Educators and lay citizens should share the re- 
sponsibility for stimulating, encouraging, and facili- 
tating cooperation on projects relating to the schools, 

7. All cooperative efforts to improve the educa- 
tional program should utilize the basic principles of 
human relations in a democracy. 

8. The major purpose of every individual and 
group should be to help improve public education. 

9. Informal cooperative effort should be recog- 
nized as just as significant and important as the 
more formal types. 

10. Citizen cooperation in improving the work of 
individual classrooms and schools should be con- 
sidered fundamental. 

11. The kinds of cooperative activity which should 
be developed are those considered to be most appro- 
priate and meaningful in each situation. 

12. Cooperation should always be genuine and 
bona fide. 

13. Insofar as practicable, all cooperative projects 
should be cooperative from their beginning. 

14. The procedure used in a cooperative program 
should be designed to assure that conclusions will 
be reached and decisions made on the basis of perti- 
nent evidence and desirable objectives. 

15. Insofar as practicable, decisions should be 
reached on the basis of consensus and agreement. 

16. The entire community (local or state) should 
be kept informed regarding activities and develop- 
ments relating to citizen cooperation. 

17. Leaders (both educator and lay citizen) who 
understand and believe in cooperative procedures 
are essential. 

18. Persons involved in cooperative projects should 
be broadly representative of all points of view in 
the community or state. 

19. Cooperative activities should be so planned as 
to be beneficial to the individuals and groups in- 
volved as well as to the public schools. 

20. The possibilities of cooperative action should 
be explored before any other course is followed. 

21. New groups or organizations should be estab- 
lished for purposes of citizen cooperation only when 
it becomes evident that the needs cannot be met 
satisfactorily through existing organizations. 

22. The board of education and school officials 
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should give careful consideration to all proposals and 
recommendations growing out of the cooperative 
program and should approve those which seem to be 
for the best interest of the schools. 

93. All persons and groups interested in any form 
of citizen cooperation should seek continuously to 
improve the procedures and outcomes. 

94. The procedures used in cooperative activities 
should be consistent with fundamental principles, but 
should be designed to meet the needs of the particu- 
lar situation. 


The Problem of Representativeness 


Research indicates that one of the greatest 
practical problems in the development of a 
school-community partnership is that of repre- 
sentativeness. Which citizens shall become edu- 
cation’s partners? The ideal answer is, of course, 
“all of the citizens.” As usual, the ideal is seldom 
attainable. However, it is a basic fact that the 
future progress of public education requires a 
realistic effort to devise means by which all seg- 
ments of society can be represented in shaping 
the affairs of public education. Educators can- 
not be satisfied to involve only “leading citizens.” 
A five-man school board in a community of 500,- 
000 population cannot be conceived of as auto- 
matically representative of the community. The 
problem of representation becomes increasingly 
acute with the present trend toward larger school 
administrative units. School district reorganiza- 
tion has made and will continue to make great 
strides in eliminating inefficient and uneconomi- 
cal school districts. It is vita!ly important, how- 
ever, that research and experimentation in the 
field of representation of the people accompany 
this progress in district reorganization. Unless 
real gains can be made in insuring that the voice 
of the people can be heard in the larger school 
districts, many potential benefits will be lost. 


Board Policy and Citizen Cooperation 


Possible techniques in this area include the 
strengthening of existing school groups such as 
the Parent-Teacher Association and the estab- 
lishment of neighborhood or attendance area 
citizen advisory groups. In too many cases, par- 
ent groups have become educator dominated, 
have become mere social groups with no real 
purpose, or have become dominated by parent 
cliques. Many parents are critical of certain as- 
pects of their local schools, yet are not active in 
any group which might make constructive efforts 
to study and improve these conditions. Educa- 
tors should make conscious efforts to insure that 
every school has an active parents group work- 
ing to improve the educational opportunities in 
each school. 
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Many school districts have already established 
citizen groups to work with boards of education 
and school principals for liaison purposes. While 
citizens in a large city may hesitate or be unable 
to attend board meetings, they may be more in- 
clined to participate in neighborhood meetings 
to discuss school matters. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that each attendance unit in a school 
district has individual needs and problems. The 
establishment of school advisory or study groups 
to aid building principals in meeting these needs 
can be a most profitable procedure. 

One final suggestion should be made in this 
brief review of the past and the future of the citi- 
zen-educator partnership. At the present time, 
few educators or school board members would 
deny the importance of citizen participation in 
school affairs. Many would state that this is one 
of the most important matters in public educa- 
tion in America. In spite of this recognition of the 
importance of this matter, only a few school 
boards throughout the country have developed 
board policy relating to the role of citizens in the 
planning and development of local educational 
programs. The involvement of citizens in school 
affairs is still done frequently without any con- 
sistency and in the absence of a basic plan. If 
the partnership between educators and school 
boards, on the one hand, and lay citizens, on the 
other, is to reach full effectiveness, it must func- 
tion in terms of well-considered policy. The fu- 
ture of this partnership may well depend on the 
development of such policy. 

Several matters need to be given careful con- 
sideration in the development of a policy state- 
ment. It must be capable of easy interpretation, 
must be comprehensive, and must be based on 
the best thinking of those acquainted with the 
problem under consideration. Each of these 
points implies that board policy dealing with the 
matter of citizen participation should be devel- 
oped in cooperation with lay citizens. While the 
matter of the cooperative development of board 
policy is gaining increasing recognition ‘n all pol- 
icy areas, it is almost imperative in this area in 
which the policy directly involves lay citizens. 


Exploring Informal Avenues 

The board policy should recognize both the 
formal and informal aspects of citizen participa- 
tion in school affairs. Too often, the informal as- 
pects are ignored although it seems obvious that 
the greatest amount of citizen-school interaction 
is in the less formal manner. In dealing with this 
phase of citizen participation, policy should be 
developed concerning school visitations by citi- 
zens; avenues through which citizens can ask 
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questions, make suggestions, or register com- 
plaints; procedures for receiving and hearing cit- 
izens at board meetings; procedures for using cit- 
izens as resource persons for classroom work; 
and procedures for implementing studies by in- 
dividuals or groups of matters in the schools of 
interest to them. 

The more formal means of citizen participation 
are often utilized on an expediency basis with 
little consistency or planning from one use to the 
next. The most common procedure is to develop 
a citizen committee to study some pressing prob- 
lem and make recommendations for action. This 
procedure involves several steps which need to 
be included as part of a board policy statement 
relating to citizen participation. Methods of se- 
lecting citizen committees, the use and payment 
of consultants, the availability and use of local 
data and resource personnel, and methods of 
communication between the board and the citi- 
zen group are all important matters of policy. It 
is extremely important that board policy make 
clear the action which will be taken when a re- 
port is submitted by a study group. The question 
of whether study or advisory committees are to 
be established on a permanent or temporary basis 
is one that needs to be answered. Teacher par- 
ticipation with citizen groups presents other 
problems which involve matters of policy. 


Organizing Formal Cooperation 


Other formal agencies for citizen participation 
in school matters also exist. A school board should 
develop policy relating to the relationships be- 
tween the schools and PTA or other parent groups, 
the schools and local service groups with educa- 
tion committees, the schools and labor or busi- 
ness organizations, the schools and church youth 
groups, and the schools and community social 
agencies interested in problems of youth and 
education. The failure to adapt such policy in 
the typical “organized” American community can 
lead to charges of favoritism and prejudice against 
an inconsistent school board. Although it is lack 
of policy that is at fault, the public may be quick 
to seek hidden causes for inconsistency. 

A final matter which requires policy decisions 
is the question of the types of problems which 
are suitable for study by citizen groups. Few 
thinking citizens would insist on the right to de- 
termine teaching methods for their local schools. 
Few citizens would be willing to participate com- 
pletely in the mechanics of budget-making—even 
if such participation were considered desirable. 
This does not imply that citizens do not have the 
right to be well informed about these matters, 
but it does mean that certain areas should be con- 
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sidered within the decision-making province of 
specially-trained, professional educators. The de- 
velopment of a policy statement concerning this 
matter is a problem which can be solved most 
effectively through intelligent citizen-board-edy- 
cator cooperation. A realistic examination of the 
operation of public schools by representatives of 
these three groups can result in a clear-cut state- 
ment regarding the separate and combined roles 
of each group in meeting the needs of this opera- 
tion. 


Need for Cooperation in the Years Ahead 


It seems evident that many educators are stil] 
wary of citizen participation in public school af- 
fairs. This fear can be attributed in part to their 
failure to work through a concise policy for citi- 
zen participation and in part to a fear of being 
“wrong” —of having other views prevail over their 
own. There is no course in the preparation of 
school administrators or teachers which claims to 
guarantee that its graduates will be always 
“right.” No contract for a school administrator 
has ever required that the opinions of its holder 
must always prevail. Effective citizen participa- 
tion in public school affairs and the establish- 
ment of a nation-wide partnership between edu- 
cators and citizens should help to insure that 
there will be a minimum of wrong decisions 
about schools. It should provide the needed sup- 
port and security for a competent administrator 
and for a good school program. 

The renewed emphasis on citizen participation 
in school affairs has only begun to produce the 
results of which it is capable. Other articles in 
this issue of Pat Detta Kappan review educa- 
tional progress of the past fifty years and high- 
light needs of the next fifty. Many considerations 
of the future of public education in America re- 
veal difficult problems which must be solved. No 
single fact is more important in considering the 
solution of these problems than the conception 
that they cannot be solved by educators alone. 
The renewed emphasis on the role of the public 
in public education is a significant feature of 
recent developments in America which should 
grow in significance during coming years. 


Whatever we come on that is great, beautiful, 
significant, cannot be recollected. It must from the 
first be evolved from within us, be made and become 
a part of us, developed into a new and better self, 
and so, continuously created in us, live and operate 
as part of us.—Goethe 


The moment a man can really do his work he 
becomes speechless about it.— Ruskin 





Growth of the Association Idea 


During the first half of the nineteenth century there were few teach- 
ers’ associations in the United States. The development of voluntary as- 
sociations of teachers in the United States had begun in New York City 
as late as 1794. After 1850, however, such associations increased rapidly 
and gradually became more definite in purpose and more permanent in 
form. Since 1900 the association idea has made tremendous progress. 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS 


popular development in the field of reli- 

gious education. The Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life, founded in Europe during the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, is generally cred- 
ited with being the first voluntary teachers’ as- 
sociation for the promotion of education. Many 
similar organizations came into existence during 
the Middle Ages. These early voluntary teacher 
organizations were primarily religious and dif- 
fered materially from our present professional 
organizations of teachers. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The first local teachers’ association in the 
United States was the Society of Associated 
Teachers in New York City organized in 1794; 
the second, the American Institute of Instruction, 
formed in Boston in 1830; the third, the Western 
Literary Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers organized in Cincinnati in 1831. 

Local teachers’ associations are the oldest, the 
most varied in character, and the most numerous 
of any groups in the United States. They now 
exist in practically every school district—urban 
and rural alike. These local associations tend to 
follow definite organization patterns. Some of the 
city-wide organizations admit all groups in the 
school system; some are subject-matter associa- 
tions; others are principal-supervisory associa- 
tions. There are city-wide classroom teachers’ 
associations, high school teachers’ associations, 
elementary teachers’ associations, and many of a 
miscellaneous character. 

The ultimate objectives of local associations, as 
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of practically all teachers’ associations, are the 
advancement of the interests of the teaching pro- 
fession and the promotion of the cause of educa- 
tion. Local associations differ little in their main 
objectives. They differ primarily in membership 
regulations, organic setup, and emphasis upon 
specific objectives. 

Some of the city-wide associations operate as 
democracies, with all members being entitled to 
attend and participate in all meetings of the as- 
sociation. Others have a representative democ- 
racy with a delegate body made up of official 
representatives from different groups. 

The activities of local associations cover a wide 
field, including professional improvement, teach- 
er welfare, research, interpretation of the schools, 
community service, and recreation. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


In the United States all the growth and devel- 
opment of state associations of teachers has taken 
place in the past 110 years. The first state associ- 
ations were organized in 1845. Full-time paid 
staffs date back only to 1909. Tremendous growth 
has taken place during the past fifty years. There 
are now strong, well-developed associations of 
teachers in every state, with a combined member- 
ship of more than 1,100,000. Each state has a 
progressive, forward-looking, professional pro- 
gram which is demanding better education for 
all children and better working conditions for 
teachers. These programs are getting results. 

The first state teachers’ associations were or- 
ganized in 1845 in Rhode Island, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut. During the next 20 
years, the number increased to 22. By 1900, prac- 


Editor’s Note: Mrs. Willard E. Givens, then Neva Galbreath, 
typed the first charter of the first chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
at Indiana University while living with the Wilbur Miller fam- 
ily and attending Indiana University. Wilbur Miller was then a 
graduate student and one of the active leaders in Alpha Chapter 
during the amalgamation era. 
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tically every state had a state teachers’ associa- 
tion. Most state associations specify that mem- 
bers shall be engaged in education, but a few 
state organizations include anyone vitally inter- 
ested in education. 

Membership in state associations was compar- 
atively small prior to 1907 when it totaled 66,000, 
or not quite 14 per cent of the teachers then em- 
ployed in the nation. During the next fifteen 
years, the total grew to 62 per cent of the teach- 
ers employed and now the total membership is 
1,100,000, or more than 92 per cent of the teach- 
ers in the United States. The rapid development 
of state associations began with the employment 
of the first full-time executive secretary by the 
California State Teachers Association in 1909. 
At present, all the states, and Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, have full-time executive secretaries and 
salaried staffs. All have increased their member- 
ship dues and many of them have built their own 
state headquarters buildings. 

The activities of the state associations vary 
considerably. They usually include conventions, 
publications, legislation, research, field service, 
public relations, teacher welfare, reading circles, 
library, and magazine service. 

All of the state associations now publish jour- 
nals or magazines which contain news of the 
associations’ activities and articles of both pro- 
fessional and general interest. They all publish 
supplementary material, such as legislative bul- 
letins, research reports, and public relations pam- 
phlets. These activities of state associations have 
become increasingly significant and are now 
among the most important means by which edu- 
cational conditions are being improved through- 
out the states. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

By the time twelve states had organized state 
associations, there was a demand for a national 
association. In 1857, in Philadelphia, the Na- 
tional Teachers Association was formed. In 1870, 
two other associations, one for Normal Schools 
and the other for superintendents, joined as de- 
partments, and the name of the national associa- 
tion was changed to National Educational Associ- 
ation. In 1906, the organization was given a char- 
ter by the United States Congress, signed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt, and its name be- 
came officially, The National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. In 1957, the NEA, with 
a membership increased from the original 43 
charter members to 700,000, will celebrate its 
centennial in the city of its origin, Philadelphia. 

On August 26, 1857, there gathered in historic 
Philadelphia 41 men and two women to organize 
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the first national association of teachers in the 
United States. The country then had a popula. 
tion of less than 30,000,000. There were only 3] 
states. The clouds of the Civil War were gather. 
ing. Fear and uncertainty, distrust and panic pre. 
vailed. Yet a handful of educational leaders had 
the vision to see that to achieve unity in gover. 
ment, America must first achieve unity in spirit, 
They saw the need for a nationwide organiza- 
tion of teachers. To meet this need, they formed 
the National Teachers Association that the teach. 
ers of the nation might become “one great Edu- 
cational Brotherhood, to elevate the character 
and advance the interest of the teaching profes- 
sion and to promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.” 


Office of Education Established 


Measured by today’s standards, the National 
Teachers Association, forerunner of the National 
Education Association, was small and weak. The 
annual meetings were attended chiefly by edu- 
cators who lived in or near the convention city, 
Although few activities could be carried forward, 
yet the young and struggling association laid the 
foundation of a professional organization in this 
country. It became the rallying point for educa- 
tional ideals and purposes. Into its fabric were 
woven the ideas of Horace Mann and a host of 
other educational pioneers. 

With the cooperation of the National Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, the National 
Teachers Association secured in 1867 the estab- 
lishment of a federal agency now known as the 
United States Office of Education. 

At the Cleveland Convention in 1870, two na- 
tional organizations which had grown up sepa- 
rately united with the National Teachers Associa- 
tion to form the National Educational Associa- 
tion. These were the American Normal School 
Association (organized in 1858) and the National 
Association of School Superintendents (organ- 
ized in 1865). Under the new plan they became 
departments of the National Educational Associ- 
ation and other departments were formed for 
elementary and for higher education. By work- 
ing toward one inclusive association, educators 
have achieved increasing unity of purpose and 
leadership. Among major NEA departments to- 
day are: classroom teachers; elementary school 
principals; secondary school principals; school 
administrators; teacher education; music; deans 
of women; health, recreation, and physical edu- 
cation; and several other important departments 
totaling 30. 

From the beginning it was intended that the 
National Education Association would become 4 
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professional education association representing a 
cross-section of the teachers of the nation, but 
it did not fully achieve this character until the 
reorganization in 1920 which set up a Represent- 
ative Assembly with delegates from affiliated 
state and local associations. Up to this time the 
membership consisted primarily of administrators 
and college personnel. 


Headquarters Located in Washington 


Although the activities of the Association prior 
to 1917 were limited largely to holding an annual 
convention, preparing resolutions, and publish- 
ing an annual volume of addresses and proceed- 
ings, it was playing an important role in educa- 
tion. During these years of small numbers and 
limited activities, it was the strongest single in- 
fluence for advancing the interest of the teach- 
ing profession and promoting the cause of edu- 
cation in the United States. 

Prior to 1917 when the headquarters office was 
established in Washington, D. C., the National 
Education Association was an itinerant institu- 
tion. Its headquarters office, as well as its con- 
ventions, moved from city to city, depending 
upon the locations of the homes of its secretary 
and its president. Its membership had never ex- 
ceeded 10,000, but during the next ten years it 
grew rapidly and in 1927 had reached 150,000. 

The phenomenal growth in membership be- 
tween 1917 and 1927 was due, in part, to the fact 
that the nation had been shocked by the wide- 
spread illiteracy revealed by the military draft 
in World War I; to the strong feeling of nation- 
alim directly following the World War; to a 
growing professional spirit among teachers; and 
to the aggressive enrollment campaign which 
stressed the importance of education and empha- 
sized the need for organized action by teachers 
through their local, state, and national profes- 
sional organizations. 


Steady Growth Has Prevailed 


Professional awareness produced a felt need 
among special groups to belong to a larger unit. 
Many such groups, including music, mathemat- 
ics, health, recreation, and physical education, 
and exceptional children came into the NEA as 
fully operating associations, and became depart- 
ments in the larger organization, but still oper- 
ating independently in their fields. The expand- 
ed program of the association has resulted in 
steady growth, except during the depression 
vears. 

_ Beginning with campaigns for improved work- 
Ing conditions for teachers, better salaries, ten- 
ure, and retirement allowances, the association 
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soon attracted teachers who saw here an oppor- 
tunity for gaining better social recognition of 
their profession. The association supplied the 
public with correct educational information; 
showed the need for more money to support pub- 
lic education; and helped to secure desired edu- 
cational] legislation. 

The growth of the association was due in part 
to the strengthened work of many departments. 
Special mention must be made of the rural, class- 
room teachers, and higher education departments. 

In 1921, the association began publication of 
the Journal of the NEA, a monthly magazine 
which goes to every member and which serves 
both as a house organ and as a means of stimulat- 
ing professional growth. A research program was 
inaugurated in 1922 which enables the associa- 
tion to assemble up-to-date information needed 
for the solution of the problems which constantly 
confront the profession. About this same time, a 
public relations program was undertaken, includ- 
ing American Education Week, designed to in- 
terpret the work of the schools to the public and 
to develop a public opinion which both favors 
and demands good schools. 

In the main, the thirty departments of the 
NEA conduct their own activities, fix their own 
dues and issue their own publications. Through 
these departments, leaders in special fields co- 
operate in solving their common problems, grow 
in the experience of leadership, and cooperate in 
expanding the services of the parent association. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 

World War I showed clearly the lack of un- 
derstanding and good-will around the world. 
Knowledge of this situation caused the members 
of the National Education Association to create 
a foreign relations committee in 1920. This led 
in 1923 to the creation of the World Federation 
of Education Associations. This organization was 
superseded in 1946 by the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. Six years later this or- 
ganization merged with two European interna- 
tional organizations to form, in 1952, the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. 


Held Nine Conferences 


At the Des Moines meeting of the NEA in 
1921, a letter was read from Thomas Masaryk, 
president of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, re- 
questing the National Education Association of 
the United States to invite the nations of the 
world to an educational conference. 

This meeting was held in 1923 in connection 
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with the NEA convention in San Francisco. The 
attendance was made up of 189 delegates from 
40 countries representing North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, and the Pacific area. 
Speakers at this conference came from China, 
Canada, England, Greece, Japan, India, Italy, 
and United States. At this meeting was formed 
the World Federation of Education Associations 
which served education around the world from 
1923 to 1946, a period of 23 years. During this 
time, leadership was given by three presidents: 
Augustus O. Thomas, Paul Monroe, and Fred- 
erick Mander (of England); three secretary gen- 
erals: Augustus O. Thomas, Uel W. Lamkin, and 
Henry Lester Smith; two treasurers: Charles H. 
Williams and E. A. Hardy (of Canada). 

The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions held nine world conferences on education: 
San Francisco, 1923; Edinburgh, 1925; Toronto, 
1927: Geneva, 1929: Denver, 1931; Honolulu, 
1932; Dublin, 1933; Oxford, 1935; and Tokyo, 
1937. It also planned and conducted a good-will 
cruise to Central and South America during the 
summer of 1939. 


WOTP (Later WCOTP) Organized 


Between 1927 and 1941, the World Federation 
published a news bulletin, the World Federation 
News and a magazine, World Education, as well 


as numerous leaflets and pamphlets. It issued also 
four special reports on health education. 

As soon as World War II was over and trans- 
portation was available, the National Education 
Association took action to call together the edu- 
cators of the world to reorganize the WFEA, or 
to create a new organization to replace it. A 
meeting was called in Endicott, New York, in 
August, 1946. This gathering was attended by 
officials of National Organizations of Teachers 
from 38 nations of the world. After a two-weeks’ 
conference, the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession was completed. This new 
organization took over the work formerly done 
by the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. 

This new organization (WOTP) held annual 
meetings in various parts of the world and in 
1952, after four years of negotiations with two 
European teachers’ organizations, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Teachers’ Associations 
(IFTA), and the International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers (FIPESO), the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession (WOTP) 
formed the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) 
which is now carrying on an educational program 
throughout the world. The purposes of the Con- 
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federation are: to foster a conception of educa. 
tion directed toward the promotion of interna. 
tional understanding and good-will; to improve 
teaching methods, educational organization, and 
the preparation of teachers so as better to equip 
them to serve the interests of youth; to defend 
the rights and the material and moral interests of 
the teaching profession; and to promote closer 
relations among teachers in different countries, 

The first Assembly of Delegates of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, after it was organized in Copenhagen 
in 1952, was held in Oxford, England, in 1953. 
the theme was Parent-Teacher Cooperation. The 
second annual meeting was held in Oslo, Nor- 
way, in 1954; the theme was Education for Teach- 
ing. The third annual meeting was held in Istan- 
bul, Turkey, in 1955; the theme was The Status 
of the Teaching Profession. In 1956, the meeting 
will be held in Manila. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The education association idea has developed 
and spread throughout the United States until 
we now have the following organizations: six in- 
ternational education associations; 397 national 
and regional education associations; 32 national 
religious education organizations; 251 state edu- 
cation associations. This make a total of 686 
state, regional, national, and international associ- 
ations. In the field of local education associations, 
there are between 10,000 and 15,000 of these 
working directly with the state associations or 
with the National Education Association, or both. 


The Institute of International Education 


The Institute of International Education was 
established in 1919 by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Elihu Root, and Stephen Duggan “to enable our 
people to secure a better understanding of for- 
eign nations, and to enable foreign nations to ob- 
tain accurate knowledge of the United States, its 
people, institutions, and culture.” It is a private 
non-profit agency which acts as a clearing house 
for information on all phases of international 
education and administers exchange of persons 
programs for governmental agencies, foundations, 
private organizations, colleges and universities in 
the United States and abroad. Each year approxi- 
mately 4,000 students, teachers, technicians, and 
specialists study or train in a country other than 
their own under Institute programs. Through re- 
gional offices in Chicago, Denver, Houston, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles, the Institute works 
to bring foreign students and visitors into closer 
contact with the American community. 
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Phi Delta Kappa 

Phi Delta Kappa will be 50 years old this 
month. The Alpha Chapter was established at 
Indiana University in 1906. During these fifty 
years this organization, based upon the ideals of 
research, service, and leadership, has become a 
strong, international organization with many ad- 
ditional implications through its initiation of 
many members from other countries and through 
the wide dispersion of its American members to 
work in countries throughout the world. There 
are now 85 campus chapters and 62 field (alum- 
ni) chapters. 

Through the research, service, and leadership 
of many Phi Delta Kappa members in the United 
States, outstanding work has been done during 
the past fifty years to improve the education of 
young people; to secure more adequate support 
for schools; and to help improve working con- 
ditions for school and college personnel. 

A new, permanent international headquarters 
building has been erected adjacent to the campus 
of Indiana University where fifty years ago this 
organization began its service to education. 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society stands as a 
tribute to the work and the faith of Annie Webb 
Blanton in the potentialities of women teachers. 

Begun in 1929 with twelve members, it has 
today 53,000 members in approximately 1,200 
chapters with organizations in the 48 states, in 
the District of Columbia, in Hawaii, and in the 
provinces of British Columbia and Ontario. 

To the needs of women teachers it has given 
continued attention. To trained leadership among 
women educators it has furnished a mighty im- 
petus through its scholarship grants. To distin- 
guished women teachers from abroad, it has of- 
fered fellowships and understanding encourage- 
ment. To women authors who have made dis- 
tinguished contributions to educational writing 
it has given an Educator’s Award of $1,000.00 
biennially since 1946. It has given service and 
substance on behalf of children to great interna- 
tional organizations. It has worked unremittingly 
since 1943 for the better selection of better teach- 
ers for better schools. Last year it offered 52 spe- 
cial scholarships for women leaders in education 
through a Silver Anniversary Fund of $69,000.00. 

At this time, the organization is bending its 
united efforts towards the erection of a beautiful, 
dignified headquarters building on land acquired 
several years ago in Austin, Texas. 


The American Council on Education 
The American Council on Education is a coun- 
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cil of national educational associations; organiza- 
tions having related interests; approved univer- 
sities, colleges, teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, 
technological schools, and selected private sec- 
ondary schools; state departments of education; 
city school systems and private school systems; 
selected educational departments of business and 
industrial companies; voluntary associations of 
higher education in the states; and large public 
libraries. 

The membership as of May 1, 1955, was 1,107 
consisting of 144 national and regional associa- 
tions, and 963 educational institutions. Today, as 
in the beginning, membership in the Council is 
by organization or institution, not by individuals. 

The Council came into being in 1918 as a di- 
rect result of the obvious need to coordinate the 
services which educational institutions and or- 
ganizations could contribute to the government 
in the national crisis brought on by World War 
I. Eleven national educational associations com- 
prised the membership of the Emergency Coun- 
cil. The members of the Emergency Council on 
Education had not proceeded far with their work 
before they realized that there would be as much 
need for cooperative educational endeavor in 
time of peace as in time of war. Consequently, 
early in July, 1918, the name of the organization 
was changed to “American Council on Educa- 
tion,” thus eliminating its original transient and 
“emergency character, and visualizing its broad- 
ened scope. 

Ongoing Council projects and committees in- 
clude the commission on accreditation of service 
experiences, established in 1945; the inter-Ameri- 
can schools service, established in 1943; and the 
committee on measurement and evaluation, es- 
tablished in 1949 and continuing in a field in 
which the Council has long been active. Other 
areas in which Council committees have been 
influential in establishing policy in recent years 
include educational television, the education of 
women, intercollegiate athletics, college teach- 
ing, international cultural relations, and institu- 
tional research policy. 


Association for Childhood 
Education International 


The Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational was formed in 1930 by merging two 
organizations of teachers of young children, the 
International Kindergarten Union (1892) and the 
National Council of Primary Education (1915). 

The Association is a non-profit professional or- 
ganization of 80,000 teachers, parents, commu- 
nity workers, and others concerned with the edu- 
cation and well-being of children from two to 
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twelve years of age. Members are located 
throughout the United States and abroad. 

The purpose of this organization is to work for 
the education and well-being of children. It is im- 
plemented through a Plan of Action, based upon 
resolutions adopted by the voting membership. 
It functions through individuals; local branches 
and state associations; committees and consult- 
ants; annual study conferences; information serv- 
ice; a magazine, Childhood Education; bulletins; 
and cooperation with other organizations. 

The Association looks forward to continuation 
of present services and to adding others that 
members may need in the world of tomorrow. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, with a membership numbering nearly ten 
million adults, is an educational organization 
that seeks to unite the forces of home, school, and 
community in behalf of children and youth. 
Through its more than forty thousand local par- 
ent-teacher associations (referred to locally as 
PTA’s) the National Congress is an instrument 
for purposeful action carried out by democratic 
procedures. 

From its beginning in 1897 the organization 
has been community-minded. It has been zealous 
in its efforts to arouse public awareness of the 
needs of children and youth and to initiate pub- 
lic action for the improvement of community 
conditions that contribute to the meeting of these 
needs. Since our public schools are locally con- 
trolled, the PTA works also to stimulate ever 
more effective local effort on behalf of the schools. 

The major duty of the National Congress stand- 
ing committee on school education is to bring 
about increased understanding, appreciation, and 
support of public education on the part of all 
parents. The parent-teacher organization is keen- 
ly aware of the importance of education both to 
the individual citizen and to the strength of our 
country. The entire organization—with all its 
local, state, and national resources—will continue 
to pursue unwaveringly this clearcut goal. 


National School Boards Association 


A notable development in recent years has 
been the growth of the National School Boards 
Association, Inc., and of its affiliated state school 
boards’ associations. Fifty years ago, there was 
just one state association (Pennsylvania); today 
there are 45, with the other three in the process 
of organizing. Nine years ago, the National As- 
sociation was revived after barely getting a start 
in 1940-41, and then lying dormant during the 
war years. Real progress dates from 1949, when 
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the Association was incorporated with national] 
headquarters established in Chicago, Illinois, in 
charge of a full-time executive secretary. Today, 
the National School Boards Association is thought 
of by many as one of the “big-three” organiza- 
tions in public education, along with the Na. 
tional Education Association and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The National School Boards Association holds 
an annual convention which in six years has 
grown in attendance from 50 to more than 1,100, 
80 per cent of whom are board members. For the 
past three years the association has also held 
study conferences for its state leaders, and dur. 
ing 1955, in cooperation with the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, assisted 
the state associations in promoting thousands of 
Community Conferences on Education. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


There will be three major trends in the work of 
education associations during the next ten years. 

There will be a marked emphasis on the pro- 
fessional standards movement. There are five 
areas in which professional standards are needed; 
professional ethics; professional education; pro- 
fessional service; professional community rela- 
tions; and professional welfare. Teaching must 
become a real and recognized profession, just as 
theology, medicine, and law are now recognized. 
None of these could be so recognized without the 
foundations laid by teaching. The task of de- 
veloping the mental processes and the spiritual 
values upon which the nation’s future rests, sure- 
ly deserves recognition as an absolute essential 
in modern life. Bold action in a unified effort of 
all educational organizations to reach and main- 
tain high standards in all of these areas is im- 
perative if teaching is to be recognized as a 
real profession. 

There will be a growth of 50 per cent in mem- 
bership on local, state, national, and world levels. 
This marked increase in membership will be ac- 
companied by a rapidly increasing trend toward 
unity and coordination of effort on all levels of 
education associations. 

National associations of teachers throughout 
the world will more rapidly unify their efforts 
and direct their energies toward the development 
of a new order of international friendship, justice, 
and good-will which will help each nation to en- 
large and broaden its national concepts and to 
promote the idea of the Golden Rule among the 
nations of the earth, strengthening the efforts 
now being made to make peace possible in this 
Hydrogen Bomb Era. 
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The New School 


The decade 1945-55 will probably be recorded as the era of the Great 
Debate in public education. It now appears that the decade 1955-65 may 
well be referred to as the Educational Renaissance. 


By PAUL J. MISNER 


schools of the nation were subjected to 

widespread criticisms and attacks. Many of 
the critics were irresponsible individuals whose 
chief purpose was to undermine public confi- 
dence in the program, policies, and personnel of 
the public schools. In a very real sense these ear- 
ly critics rendered public education a useful, if 
not a distinguished service. They aroused the in- 
terest and concern of literally millions of thought- 
ful and responsible citizens who are now en- 
gaged in a nationwide effort to identify and to 
seek solutions to the many difficult problems con- 
fronting the schools. 

The White House Conference held in Wash- 
ington on November 28 through December 1 
may well have been the most significant event 
in the entire history of public education in the 
United States. 

Preceded as it was by local and state confer- 
ences throughout the nation and the five terri- 
tories, the White House Conference has high- 
lighted and documented the needs of the schools 
and has aroused an unprecedented public inter- 
est and concern. At this juncture it can be pre- 
dicted confidently that the next decade will 
witness significant improvements in the schools 
of the United States and the emergence of new 
patterns of educational policies and practice. 


Basic Questions at Mid-Century 


What are the most urgent problems which 
confront the schools at mid-century? The agenda 
of topics prepared by the White House Confer- 
ence Committee for the guidance of participants 
in the state and national conferences define these 
problems rather well: 

1) What shall the schools accomplish? 

2) How can we organize our schools more ef- 
ficiently and economically? 


FPisects*s the close of World War II the 
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3) What are our school building needs? 

4) How can we get enough good teachers and 
keep them? 

5) How can we finance our schools—build 
and operate them? 

6) How can we obtain a continuing interest in 
education? 

The nature and extent of the problems con- 
fronting the schools are well-known. In recent 
years and particularly during the present year 
these problems have been widely studied, dis- 
cussed, and publicized. A brief review of cur- 
rent conditions should suffice at this point. 

Of necessity, the problem of increased enroll- 
ments is one that is demanding and will continue 
to demand thoughtful study and consideration. 
Bureau of the Census data reveal that the total 
population of the United States in 1950 was 152,- 
000,000 of which 30,700,000 were children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 17 years. On the basis 
of its studies the Bureau predicts a total popula- 
tion of 190,000,000 in 1965 of which an estimated 
48,100,000 will be children between the ages of 
five and 17 years. Translated in terms of the de- 
mands of this increased enrollment upon the 
schools it means that for every 100 persons now 
in the nation’s classrooms there will be 121 in 
1960 and 136 in 1965. Thus far the burden of 
increased enrollments has fallen upon the ele- 
mentary schools. Within the next five years, how- 
ever, the secondary schools will experience the 
impact of this phenomenal growth. It is esti- 
mated conservatively that secondary school en- 
rollments will increase 23 per cent by 1960—from 
a current enrollment of 6,620,000 to 8,180,000. 

Should this tidal wave of children enrolling in 
the nation’s schools be viewed with apprehen- 
sion? In the thirties and early forties the dic- 
tators of Europe and Japan pointed hopefully to 
the declining birthrate of the United States as an 
evidence of the decadence of democracy. The un- 
precedented growth in our population provides 
a decisive answer to the dire predictions of the 
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dictators. Increased school enrollments can spell 
disaster only in the event that these children are 
denied an education commensurate with the 
high aspirations and the heavy future responsi- 
bilities of democractic citizenship. 


Providing Room to Learn 


In recent years new school buildings have 
been constructed across the nation at a feverish 
rate. In spite of the efforts that have been made 
to provide needed facilities the demand still ex- 
ceeds the available supply. In a recent publica- 
tion entitled “Room to Learn” the National Edu- 
cation Association summarizes the current need 
for school buildings as follows: 


More than half of our classrooms are overcrowded 
(providing less than 30 square feet per elementary 
pupil and 25 square feet per high school pupil). 
Fourteen per cent of our classrooms provide less than 
15 square feet per pupil. 

Two classrooms out of five have more than 30 
pupils in them. Nearly one in ten has more than 40 
pupils. Half of all the school buildings (47 per cent) 
surveyed are over 30 years old. 

More than one building in five is over 50 years 
old. According to ratings by state and local survey 
teams, one out of five pupils in 1952-53 was housed 
in an unsatisfactory school plant ready to be aban- 
doned and replaced; two out of five were housed in 
buildings which needed to be modernized and re- 
habilitated; only two out of five were in satisfactory 


school buildings. 
Seven hundred thousand children are on double 


sessions; 1% million children are going to class in 
rented buildings or in buildings not designed for 
school use. 


It is quite apparent that two topics on the 
White House Conference agenda were of most 
timely and urgent importance, “What are our 
school building needs?” and “How can we finance 
our schools—build and operate them?” 


Economic Growth and Stability 


There is essential agreement both among lay- 
men and professional educators that schools in 
the future will require vastly increased financial 
support. In two comprehensive studies published 
in 1944 and 1955 under the title, “Education—An 
Investment in People,” the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce boldly concludes that expendi- 
tures for education should be increased because 
such expenditures contribute directly to eco- 
nomic growth and stability. In a recent publica- 
tion the National Association of Manufacturers 
surveys the conditions facing the schools and 
urges its members to participate actively in local 
efforts to secure more adequate financial support. 
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In December, 1954, the National Citizens Com. 
mission for the Public Schools published the re. 
port of a committee headed by Beardsley Ruml, 
entitled “Financing Public Education in the Dec. 
ade Ahead.” In the Ruml report the conclusion jg 
reached that the United States has ample finan. 
cial resources to provide an adequate and appro. 
priate education for all the children of all the 
people. The committee supports its conclusion 
on the basis of studies which indicate that the 
gross national income of the United States wil] 
be increased by 160 billion dollars within the 
next twelve years from a gross national income of 
365 billions in 1953 to an estimated 525 billions 


in 1965. 


Some Billions for Education 


While there is considerable agreement that the 
financial support of schools must be greatly in- 
creased there is much less agreement as to how 
it shall be achieved. Competent and responsible 
authorities insist that a desirable and necessary 
level of educational opportunity for the nation’s 
children cannot be provided without the partici- 
pation of the federal government in the financial 
support of schools. Other equally competent and 
responsible individuals contend that public edu- 
cation is the historic responsibility of the indi- 
vidual states and that the financial support of 
schools is and must continue to be an obligation 
of the states rather than a responsibility of the 
federal government. 

In spite of the wide differences of opinion that 
now exist as to the sources of increased school 
support it is evident that the urgency of the prob- 
lem is clearly recognized and that the needed 
funds will be made available in the years that 
lie immediately ahead. 

As important and as urgent as they are, the 
needs of the schools for additional school build- 
ing facilities and increased financial support are 
eclipsed by the present and future needs for ade- 
quately trained teachers. Unfortunately, there is 
no easy solution to the teacher problem. The 
shortage of teachers is but one phase of a total 
manpower problem which will plague all leaders 
of American life for several years to come. 


Problems of Teacher Supply 


Recent studies reveal several conditions that 
contribute to the problem of securing teachers 
for the nation’s schools. 

The number of young people reaching matu- 
rity (18-21 year olds) has declined steadily dur 
ing the past ten years. In 1945, the population in- 
cluded 9.1 million of these youths. In 1954 the 
total was less than 8 million. The low birthrates 
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of the thirties and early forties account for this 
condition and it will not be until 1960 that the 
number of youths in this age group will again 
reach the 1945 level. 

To complicate the situation further the prior 
demands of military service require that three 
million youths be withdrawn each year from 
civilian occupations for an indeterminate and 
indefinite period of time. 

As the manpower supply has decreased the 
competition for trained workers has increased. 
Industry has less and less need for unskilled 
workers and is recruiting more and more edu- 
cated people with attractive salaries and oppor- 
tunities for promotion. And to complicate the 
situation still further the number of college grad- 
uates has decreased within the past five years. 
In 1950 the number of college graduates reached 
an all-time high of 434,000. In 1955 the number 
is 285,000. 

The urgency of the teacher situation is re- 
vealed in a recent report which indicates that 
60,000 additional teachers are needed each year 
for replacements; 25,000 to provide for increased 
enrollments; 30,000 to relieve over-crowding and 
double shift sessions; 10,000 to provide for need- 
ed extensions of services; and 40,000 to replace 
unqualified teachers. Thus there is a recurring 
need of 85,000 teachers and a non-recurring need 
of 80,000 at a time when we are preparing not 
more than 35,000 teachers annually. 


What Shall Our Schools Accomplish? 


A critical appraisal of the foregoing problems 
might well suggest that nothing more can be ex- 
pected during the next decade than a concentra- 
tion of effort to provide school building facilities 
to care for increased enrollments and to secure 
enough additional money to operate the schools. 
It can be predicted confidently, however, that 
the efforts made to solve these problems will be 
accompanied by significant changes involving the 
purposes, programs, and practices of public edu- 
cation. 

The question, “What shall our schools accom- 
plish?” has aroused deep interest and concern as 
it has been discussed by citizens everywhere 
across the nation. The number and range of ac- 
tivities for which the schools have assumed re- 
sponsibility has been quite a revelation to many 
citizens. While school offerings vary widely from 
community to community, most modern school 
systems seek to provide an imposing and exten- 
sive array of services. 

In addition to a continuing emphasis upon the 
arts of communication, modern school systems 
include in their programs vocational education, 
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homemaking courses, music, dancing, arts, crafts, 
dramatics, health services including both physical 
and dental examinations and programs designed 
to foster mental health, special services for handi- 
capped children, physical education, programs 
designed to foster moral and spiritual values, or- 
ganized social activities, and courses designed to 
promote safety including driver education, swim- 
ming, and civil defense. 


Is Too Much Attempted? 


When first confronted with the extensive range 
of services which the schools are seeking to pro- 
vide, some citizens are inclined to assume that 
too much is being attempted. The solution, they 
say, lies in the elimination of many activities and 
a return to a concentration upon fundamentals. 
Sober reflection and discussion soon convince 
most citizens, however, that the responsibilities 
which the schools have assumed in recent years 
have stemmed from public demand in response 
to the changing needs of society. 

After thoughtful consideration few citizens are 
willing to eliminate any of the major activities of 
the modern school. On the contrary there cur- 
rently exists insistent demands for increased em- 
phasis upon certain phases of the educational 
program. The reports that Russia is producing a 
significantly larger number of scientists and engi- 
neers than are being produced in the United 
States has resulted in a demand for greater em- 
phasis upon science and mathematics in both 
our elementary and secondary schools. 


New Programs and New Demands 


Nationwide interest and concern has recently 
been focused upon the need for improved pro- 
grams in the fields of health and physical edu- 
cation. Before his illness, President Eisenhower 
called for a conference in Denver of 139 leaders 
to consider what could be done to improve the 
physical fitness of American youth. Commenting 
on the importance of the Denver conference, the 
Washington Evening Star in an editorial of Sep- 
tember 21, 1955, quoted Brigadier General Louis 
H. Renfrow, deputy director of selective service, 
as saying: 


“No one can estimate what the automobile has 
cost the American people in muscle, or the radio, 
television, and motion pictures in active participa- 
tion in recreation. A nation that does no walking if 
it can avoid it; that is careless and indifferent about 
the correction and follow-up of remedial defects; 
that is intemperate and faulty in its diet; that has 
become addicted to deteriorating habits of easy liv- 
ing, is steadily reducing its stamina to the danger 
point.” 
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Although the Denver conference has been post- 
poned due to the unfortunate illness of the Presi- 
dent, it is certain that the subject of physical fit- 
ness will continue to be of deep public concern. 

The widespread evidence of juvenile delin- 
quency and the attendant publicity it has re- 
ceived in newspapers throughout the country has 
presented the schools with increased demands 
and responsibilities. As a result programs de- 
signed to foster moral and spiritual values have 
been introduced in many schools and greater 
attention is being given to programs that provide 
desirable and wholesome social and recreational 
activities under school supervision. 


Questions Not All Semantic 

As citizens and educators have discussed the 
question, “What shall the schools accomplish?” 
certain phases of the educational program have 
been subjected to critical evaluation and study. 
The efforts made by the schools to gear instruc- 
tion to the varying needs of individual students 
and to relate the content of the curriculum more 
directly to the experiences of the learners have 
created deep concern on the part of many citi- 
zens. The introduction of core curriculums and 
life adjustment programs in the secondary schools 
have been interpreted to imply a tendency to 
neglect the development of intellectual skills and 
abilities and to engage in a watering-down proc- 
ess of education. 

While some of the controversy that exists con- 
cerning this particular problem is of a semantic 
nature it is clear that schools in the future will 
be required to give increased attention to their 
gifted students. The rapid development of auto- 
mation is gradually eliminating the need for un- 
skilled workers in our society and is placing a 
premium upon skilled technicians, research spe- 
cialists, scientists, engineers, and individuals 
equipped with organizing and managerial skills 


and abilities. 
Liberal and Vocational Balance Needed 


Closely related to the problem of providing 
more adequately for gifted children and the de- 
velopment of intellectual skills and competencies, 
the age-old controversy concerning the relative 
merits of liberal and vocational education is re- 
ceiving renewed attention and consideration. The 
Harvard report on General Education states the 


problem in this way: 


“, . . Cause for major concern is . . . in the voca- 
tional and trade courses, regarded as inferior, made 
up of inferior students, and taught by inferior teach- 
ers... . We return to the imperative need that all 
the courses, indeed all the wider activities of the high 
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school, be thought of as independent and equally 


honorable.”! 


As discussions concerning the relative merits 
of liberal and vocational education develop there 
is growing agreement that a well-balanced edy. 
cation for future citizens involves appropriate 
elements of both liberal and vocational training 
Most people can agree that any school program 
which neglects seriously either liberal or voca. 
tional education is inadequate whether it jp. 
volves the preparation of the future doctor, law. 
yer, engineer, farmer, housewife, or taxi driver, 


Schools of the Future 

Out of all this discussion certain trends are 
clearly indicated for the schools of tomorrow. 
Elementary schools never again will be consid. 
ered adequate which restrict themselves to the 
teaching of the 3-R’s. The needs of young chil- 
dren for health education and health services: 
the increasing importance attached to science 
education and the social studies; the significance 
of the arts, dramatics, and music in the lives of 
people with increased leisure time at their dis- 
posal have been generally recognized and ac- 
cepted. The elementary school of the future 
will be expected to provide the basic foundation 
for a broad program of general education. 

While it is too early to predict the precise form 
of organization which the curricula of the junior 
and senior high schools of the future will adopt, 
it is evident that general education will receive 
increased attention for all students, at least 
through the tenth grade. There is much evidence 
at the present time which suggests that oppor- 
tunities for secondary education will be extended 
to include junior colleges widely distributed 
throughout the country. Such an extension of the 
secondary school program will not only provide 
increased educational opportunities for American 
youth but will make possible the achievement of 
a better-balanced and integrated program of ger- 
eral and vocational education. There is consider- 
able promise in many places across the country 
in which the programs of junior colleges are be- 
ing developed in cooperation with business, in- 
dustry, and the professions thus providing a func- 
tional program of vocational education for those 
students who are not concerned with prepara- 
tion for professional careers. 


Recognizing Individual Differences 

The most hopeful aspect of the widespread 
study and discussion of the problems confronting 
the schools is the growing public understanding 





1 Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in 6 
Free Society. Harvard University Press, 1945. pp. 28-29. 
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and acceptance of the fact that schools must as- 
sume responsibility for providing an appropriate 
education for students who differ significantly in 
their needs, interests, and abilities. Evidence of 
the awareness of this great responsibility are the 
following excerpts from an unpublished docu- 
ment prepared by the White House Conference 
Committee on Education for the guidance of 
participants in the Washington Conference: 


The talent of each child is to be sought out and 
developed to the fullest. Each weakness is to be 
studied and, so far as possible, corrected. This is 
truly a majestic ideal, and an astonishingly new one. 
Schools of that kind have never been provided for 
more than a small fraction of mankind. 

The schools have become a major tool for creating 
a nation without rigid class barriers. It is primarily 
the schools which allow no man’s failure to prevent 


the success of his son. 

Our schools are asked to teach skills currently 
needed by the nation, but never at the expense of 
the individual. This policy of encouraging each child 
to develop his individual talents will be of the great- 
est use to the nation, for in the long run, if no talent 
is wasted in our land, no skill will be lacking. 


Perhaps the most encouraging aspects of the 
committee’s report is to be found in its recogni- 
tion of two facts: that the achievement of the 
ideals expressed in the foregoing statements will 
require greatly increased expenditures for educa- 
tion; and that few schools have ever had the 
money, space, equipment, or personnel to make 
these ideals a reality. 


Specific Future Improvements 


As the schools of the nation, supported by in- 
creased public interest and understanding, move 
forward toward the fuller achievement of their 
democratic goals, extensive expansions of serv- 
ices can be expected. At both the elementary and 
high school levels efforts will be made to achieve 
more favorable ratios of pupils to teachers. 

At the secondary school level provisions will 
need to be made for more effective vocational 
and educational guidance and counseling. In- 
creased concern for the mental and _ physical 
health of students will require additional services 
and personnel. It can be expected that in the fu- 
ture all school systems will make some provision 
for psychological and psychiatric services as well 
as more adequate provision for the services of 
doctors, dentists, and nurses. 

As efforts are made to provide more adequate 
services for handicapped children special teach- 
ets will be added to the personnel of the school 
‘ystem to care for the slow learner, the partially 
sighted, the hard of hearing, home-bound chil- 
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dren and others who need special guidance and 
instruction. 


Our Greatest National Resource 


The greatly increased expenditures of money 
to provide for additional school services and per- 
sonnel will be justified not only for humanitarian 
reasons. They will be justified because the citi- 
zens of the country have recognized that children 
represent our greatest national resource and that 
an adequate education of all of the children of 
all of the people is completely essential to our 
survival as a freedom-loving people. 

Schools of the future will be served by better- 
trained and more professionally competent teach- 
ers and administrators. Extensive public study 
and discussion of the teacher shortage have re- 
sulted in a greatly increased understanding and 
appreciation of the role of the teacher in a demo- 
cratic society. Of necessity, considerable atten- 
tion has been directed to the need for improved 
salaries and good beginnings have been made in 
many places to pay salaries that are more nearly 
commensurate with the responsibilities the teach- 
er assumes. 

Important as they are, improved salaries are 
but one phase of the problem of securing better 
teachers for the schools of the nation. There is 
increasing agreement among both citizens and 
educators that the teacher should be a broadly- 
and well-educated person. Most people now 
agree that, in spite of the shortage of teachers, 
aggressive efforts should be made to demand 
higher standards of teacher certification and to 
provide all teachers with a more extensive back- 
ground of training in general education. 


Teacher’s Status to Be Enhanced 


It can be expected that, in the future, the per- 
sonal and professional status of the teacher will 
be greatly enhanced. As school organization and 
administration become more democratic in prac- 
tice as well as in theory, teachers will participate 
more actively in the determination of educational 
plans and policies and thus will find in teaching 
a more creative and rewarding experience. In- 
creased public understanding and appreciation 
of the teachers’ role will insure them opportuni- 
ties for more significant participation in the life 
of the community and the nation than they have 
achieved in the past. 

More effective leadership of school administra- 
tors can be expected in the future. During the 
past five years the Cooperative Program for Edu- 
cational Administration sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators and the 
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Sweep of Change in Classroom Practice 


A few years ago Frederick L. Allen produced a wonderfully readable 


book, The Big Change. In it he traced the impact of social trends upon 
America during the years spanned by the lifetime of Phi Delta Kappa. 
In 1900 there were 13,824 automobiles (vs. nearly 50 million now), 
skirts swept the streets at ankle length, Carnegie earned a tax-free income 
of $23 million (perhaps $50 million 1955 dollars ), Los Angeles was a bus- 
tling town of 100,000, and twelve-story buildings were things of wonder. 

What has happened in the private, parochial, and public school class- 
room during the past 50 years while an almost incredible burst of human 


both elementary and secondary, has been 
molded by sociocultural change. War, de- 
pression, prosperity, fear, and optimism have left 
their imprint on methods, materials, curricular 
offerings, and physical plant. In interaction with 
the culture, the status of teacher and pupil per- 
sonnel in the school setting also have been modi- 
fied greatly. 
Since the classroom and the culture influence 
one another let us attempt to look at them. 


AN EDUCATIONAL WORLD IN BIRTH: 1900-1920 


In 1900 a new world of the classroom was in 
the process of being born. John Dewey, with My 
Pedagogic Creed newly written, was (at 40) 
about to enter his prime as a force in education. 
Schools for Tomorrow, Democracy and Educa- 
tion, How We Think, and other contributions 
were germinating within him. Colonel Francis 
W. Parker was opening the school that bears his 
name. When Phi Delta Kappa was organized the 
first Binet-Simon tests had just been completed. 
Soon thereafter E. L. Thorndike devised a hand- 
writing scale and Leonard P. Ayres published his 
spelling scale. Overseas, Max Wertheimer, Kurt 
Koffka, and Wolfgang Kohler were developing 
the early concepts of Gestalt psychology which 
shortly were to strike deeply into the educational 
thought of the U. S. as were the writings of their 
countryman, Sigmund Freud. At home in the 
1906-1920 era J. B. Watson explored behavior- 


[) THE Last five decades the classroom, 
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ism, and by 1918 William H. Kilpatrick's The 
Project Method had appeared. 

New tongues and pens were finding voices of 
leadership as PDK grew toward adolescence and 
the effect on classroom practice, slight at first, 
became profound. 

By 1904, J. L. Meriam was creating a forerun- 
ner of the correlated program in the University 
of Missouri Campus School. W. A. Wirt (first 
at Bluffton, Indiana, later at Gary) devised the 
platoon plan of school organization. The single 
decade, 1909-1919, saw the first White House 
Conference, the first modern school surveys, and 
the “new type” of educational thinking reflected 
in the famous seven “Cardinal Principles” of edu- 
cation advanced by the NEA’s Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education. In 
the same years Ellsworth Colling’s experimenta- 
tion with the project curriculum occurred. The 
Lincoln School, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, opened its doors, while Carleton W. 
Washburne and Helen Parkhurst fired education- 
al imaginations with plans for individualized in- 
struction in Winnetka, Illinois, and Dalton, Mas- 
sachusetts, respectively. 


Two Decades of Change in the Classroom 

And what had happened in actual classroom 
practice from 1900 to 1920? At least four major 
points deserve mention. First, there was recogni- 
tion of the need for new ways of meeting the de- 
mands of mass education. High school and ele- 





1 This section of this Golden Anniversary Issue was originally 
assigned to the widely loved and universally respected educator, 
William Claude Reavis. His death in the spring of 1965 kept hit 
from drawing upon his rich experience to write this article. It 
a privilege to serve as his substitute.—H. G. S. 
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mentary enrollments were not merely expanding, 
they were exploding! Educators began to realize 
that fundamental reorganization of the schools 
was requisite and that secondary education must 
make needed changes. By 1909, the NEA’s Com- 
mittee on the Six-year Course of Study had sensed 
« the importance of continuity of educational 
experience . . .”” and was urging a program that 
would eliminate the erstwhile “natural stopping 
place” at the ninth grade level.* 

Classroom practices at the elementary level be- 
gan to change as it was realized that many chil- 
dren were going on to high school, hence need 
not be exposed to “all the formal learning in the 
hooks” in the eight grades. At the secondary 
level, instructional emphases began a long meta- 
morphosis as many children who would not go 
on to college created a need for non-college pre- 
paratory programs. The extent of the need was 
dramatized by a 25-fold increase in high school 
attendance between 1890 and 1940. Even by 1920 
it was clear that “all the people’s children” would 
one day enter the secondary school. 

The other three changes in practices were as- 
sociated with mass education: the need for edu- 
cation for many kinds of life adjustments was 
dimly sensed, the need to study children and in- 
dividualize teaching was recognized, and the ex- 
planation of how to apply new theories of learn- 
ing was begun.* 


THE ROARING ’TWENTIES 


As the century entered later adolescence in 
the 1920’s a large segment of the population of 
the U. §. seemed to do likewise. It was the Era of 
Wonderful Nonsense. As women’s hemlines rose 
emotional maturity appeared to sag. Interna- 
tional responsibility was eschewed as the infant 
League of Nations was disavowed. Liquor was 
outlawed but drinking by many increased. Pros- 
perity without precedent was enjoyed—portions 
of the farm population excepted—and joy was 
not only unconfined but often unrefined. 

When there was nothing else to roar about the 
Twenties roared about trivia: The Hall-Mills 
murder trial, Floyd Collins trapped in his Ken- 
tucky cave, the Scopes Trial with Bryan and Dar- 
tow jousting over the teaching of evolution in 
Tennessee or, more importantly, the technologi- 
cal marvel of the “Spirit of St. Louis” winging 
from our shores to Le Bourget airport. 

*Lowry W. Harding, “Influences of Commissions, Committees, 
= eTanisations Upon the Development of Elementary Educa- 
Brothers, 1953, p. 175. ; ; —s 

"Ibid. 


a Frederick Eby, The Development of Modern Education, 
nd Edition. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1952, pp. 627-697. 
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Insofar as classroom practices were concerned, 
education, too, entered a lively era. Founded in 
1919, the Progressive Education Association 
stepped into the educational scene to compete 
with the Scientific Movement, which, on its part, 
was interpreted by many as a means to reduce if 
not eliminate most educational ills by applying 
the method of scientific inquiry. 

Although some readers may, with reason, 
deem it a grievous oversimplification, it seems 
expedient in view of the limited space available 
to view changes in classroom practice in the 
1920's as influenced most significantly by the 
twin impact of the New Education and the Test- 
ing Movement. 


The Testing Movement and Classroom Teaching 


There were able educational leaders in the 
1920’s who recognized that education had been 
rather haphazard and inconsistent. School organ- 
ization and instruction, they reasoned, could be 
improved by applying the scientific method of 
problem solving, pioneered in the 19th century 
and ripening in the 20th, to the rational solution 
of educational problems. As a result of their in- 
fluence, classroom practices in various schools 
were modified in such ways as the following: 


Children were given I.Q. tests and grouped ac- 
cording to their purported ability or assumed po- 
tential ability, to facilitate instruction. It was felt 
that this increased the likelihood of challenging gifted 
children in “superior” groups and giving added prac- 
tice to slow learners. 

Experiments were designed to determine when 
children best could master a given body of subject 
matter as in arithmetic. 

Standardized achievement tests were more widely 
used to gauge the quality and extent of instruction, 
say, in spelling or geography. 

Through surveys and experimentation efforts were 
made to allocate content more intelligently and to 
ascertain what minimum essentials were to be ac- 
quired before a child was promoted. 

“Improved” records and reports were introduced. 
More complete records were kept. 

“Scientific” courses of study multiplied across the 
country. 

Considerable attention was given to the implica- 
tions of behaviorism and the role of the S > R bond 
in learning. 


The “New Education” in the Classroom 


Coincident with the Testing Movement and 
the influence of behaviorism, the “New Educa- 
tion” began to exercise marked influence. Often 
referred to as the progressive education move- 
ment, there were two emerging features of the 
New Education. One was concerned with the 
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function of education as a means of improving 
society and strengthening American democracy. 
The other was an attitude toward children which 
involved “creative” or “original” classroom prac- 
tices tailored to an organic conception of chil- 
dren and youth. In short, the New Education 
sought to respect the uniqueness and dignity of 
the personality of the young, to recognize their 
varied needs and purposes, to act upon the 
premise that learning occurred in many ways, 
and to create a warm, humane classroom. Such 
an environment was one in which: 


Teachers and children planned and directed their 
experiences cooperatively. 

Children were guided toward understanding and 
improving their social environment. 

Children had freedom to plan, execute, evaluate 
ideas, to direct their activities and to organize sub- 
ject matter as it served needs and purposes consistent 
with their development. 

The curriculum was not a rigid, adult imposed 
course of study, but experiences guided by the 
teacher as he studied a group in their environment, 
took the children where and as they were and 
assisted them on the long road to maturity and self- 


realization. 
The “psychological environment” of the classroom 


motivated children to sense problems, develop pur- 
poses, and to seek answers which were meaningful 


to them. 
Drill was held to be subordinate to the develop- 


ment of meanings, the necessary practice or drill 
coming after children understood and accepted it as 
necessary. 


As the "Twenties moved toward their crashing 
close an unfortunate and needless grouping of 
certain members of the teaching profession oc- 
curred. There were those “progressives” on the 
one hand clustered around the banner of the 
New Education, while on the other hand certain 
so-called “essentialists” carried the guidon of the 
Testing Movement. Due to semantic problems, 
perhaps partly for the sheer joy of the fray, and 
partly due to real (but not at all irreconcilable! ) 
differences, this disagreement over practices, 
ripped the "Twenties, enlivened the ‘Thirties, and 
lingered through the 1940's. 

Expressed in two-valued “either-or” thinking, 
some progressives urged that the schools should 
teach children rather than subjects; some essen- 
tialists stoutly maintained that education’s major 
concern was transmission of content—of the cul- 
tural heritage. 

Since both groups were sincerely concerned 
with the goal of serving the education and wel- 
fare of children it was unfortunate and “Strange 
all this difference should be/ ’Twixt Tweedledum 
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and Tweedledee.” The passing years were to heal 
this professional schism appreciably and to leaye 
few scars. 


The Directions of Change 


In summary, some practices in the classroom 
which began to emerge and find a measure of 
acceptance by pioneering teachers in the 199; 
were: 


The development of curricula facing tomorow 
rather than yesterday ... 

Presentation of good modern writing rather than 
the classics per se... 

A shift from formal compositions to the sharing 
of vivid personal experiences . . . 

Less stress upon history as a sequence of past 
events, and more stress upon the progress of nations 
and races in the light of present day developments. 
study of one’s own community .. . 

Less technical grammar in the early years , , 

Sex hygiene and education for parenthood . . , 

Emphasis on insights and meanings rather than 
fixed habits and skills . . . subject matter recognized 
as a means of changing behavior .. . 

Correlation or fusion of one-time separate sub- 
ject areas... 

An increase in science work in the grades . , . 
science conceived less as a body of organized “facts” 
and more as a way of thinking and acting intel. 


gently... .5 
THE THREADBARE ’THIRTIES 


The radio and TV wit, Groucho Marx, aptly 
named the next decade the “Threadbare ‘Thir- 
ties.” To paraphrase G. B. Shaw, “A generation 
with the chill of poverty in its bones is never 
quite warm again,”—and in the nation millions 
of insecure human beings learned to know this 
meaning during the Great Depression. 


The Chill of Poverty 


Although they were grimmer, the social and 
political developments of the 1930's were as fasci- 
nating and probably far more significant than ia 
the 1920’s. At home, new concepts of the role and 
responsibility of government were taking form 
and education was embroiled in the controversy. 
Abroad, although unrecognized by many, 4 
frightening future was taking shape in Mat 
churia in 1931, in Hitler’s investiture in 1938, ia 
the debris of Ethiopia’s flaming huts, in embat 
tled Spain’s Alcazar at Toledo and Madrids 
ruined University City. 

A preéminently significant and reassuring qual- 
ity of the times lay in the fundamental stren 


5 Adapted and abridged from trends abstracted by Roseamonie 


Porter from Yearbooks and publications of this era. See Lau 
Zirbes, Curriculum Trends. Washington, D. C.: The Association 
for Childhood Education, 1936. pp. 21-24. 
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which the U. S. revealed. While revolution and 
violent change were the rule in many places the 
world over the U. S. erupted with the ideas for 
better ways of life: reforms and .egulations 
fowed through the land, some from the hands of 
hot-eyed zealots, others from fighting conserva- 
tives. Real gains took some of the chill from the 
Bonus March, Huey Long’s dictatorial regional 

wer, and farmers’ riots at bankruptcy sales. 
Even their most outspoken opponents conceded 
that the CCC, NYA, AAA, and other agencies 
gave help and hope to millions. The country 
moved into high gear on what the economist John 
Maynard Keynes called “. . . reasoned experi- 
ment within the framework of the existing social 


system.” 
Reverberations in Education 


A variety of forces and factors molded class- 
room practices during the years of the Great De- 
pression. Many teachers and other citizens felt the 
need for the schools to build attitudes of greater 
social and economic responsibility. George 
Counts’ small volume, Dare the Schools Build a 
New Social Order? provoked wide comment in 
the early 1930's and many readers were sympa- 
thetic toward an action program carried forward 
by the schools. “Socially useful work” by children 
was encouraged in the interests of community 
improvement and documented in Paul Hanna’s 
descriptive book, Youth Serves the Community 
(1936). The Educational Frontier, edited by Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, and the Third Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, Democracy and the 
Curriculum, voiced liberal thought of the mid- 
30s while the Sloan Foundation and similar 
agencies financed projects for reclaiming human 
beings through education designed to meet local 
lacks and needs. 

Both in elementary and secondary education 
there was much examining of the curriculum and 
debate as to how the needs of childhood and 
youth could be better served. One result was the 
influential NEA book, The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy which is still widely 
quoted. Another result was the Eight Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Association which 
afirmed that the secondary school could provide 
a sound, flexible education which met pupils’ 
present and future life needs.® 

The Eight-Year Study also reflected the trend 
toward evaluation, a process which moved be- 
yond mere testing to appraise the quality of 
school living. Pioneered by persons such as 
|. Wayne Wrightstone, Ralph Tyler, and Louis 


Wilford Aikin, The St of the Eight-Year Study. New 
York: Harper and Brothas tee’ . 
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Raths, the new approach to appraisal sought to 
help teachers gauge some of the important “in- 
tangibles” of teaching and learning. 


Human Development Research Stressed 


Child and human development research also 
left its imprint on the decade. Arnold Gesell’s 
clinic at Yale contributed to professional knowl- 
edge of developmental behavior and Willard 
Olson’s concept of organismic age helped focus 
attention on the many elements involved in 
growth and development. Daniel Prescott’s Emo- 
tion and the Educative Process and James Plant’s 
Personality and the Culture Pattern served as im- 
portant documents giving heed to the need to 
consider the total child in his total environment 
when seeking to guide his progress toward ma- 
turity in the classroom. 

The implications of research in “related dis- 
ciplines,” fields with a bearing on education, also 
began to make themselves felt during the lean 
years. Among the fields in which interest was 
awakened were sociology, anthropology, psychia- 
try, pediatrics, mental hygiene, semantics, bi- 
ology, sociometry, and psychology. Especially in 
the experimentally-inclined school districts there 
were long and excited discussions of the writings 
of Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict, S. I. Haya- 
kawa, Alfred Korzybski, Alfred Adler and Carl 
Jung, George Coghill, the Lynds (Robert and 
Helen), and Karl Menninger. 

As the "Thirties dissolved in the tragic early 
months of World War II a period of ferment in 
education too, drew to an end. In the decade that 
had now ended classroom methods had been im- 
proved to a marked degree. Manuscript writing, 
the experience approach in reading, functional 
rather than rote learning, the needs concept, cor- 
relation, and swarms of analagous innovations 
had left the blue-print stage and become reali- 
ties. The school was considered to be a more ac- 
tive force in social change, too, only the form and 
extent being open to debate. 


THE FRIGHTFUL ’FORTIES 


The war was the great fact governing most of 
human activity in the U. S. for the first half of 
the next decade, and it inexorably involved the 
program and practices of the schools. Direct proj- 
ects to strengthen the war effort were one im- 
mediate result as the schools produced model 
planes for the aircraft recognition program, and 
developed “Commando Courses” to strengthen 
high school youth physically, while scrap collec- 
tions left piles of old metal heaped high in school 
yards. Ways of building understanding and loy- 
alty for the “American Way of Life” were dis- 
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cussed and programs adjusted accordingly. Chil- 
dren learned to file to school basements in air 
defense drills. 


Wartime Problems 


Soon notes of alarm crept into the headlines. 
Rumors spread that recruits in the military forces 
were ignoramuses. Such statements were hotly 
denied without completely allaying public un- 
easiness over purportedly ineffectual “progres- 
sive” teaching. Liberal educators whose social 
views previously were aired without reproach 
sometimes ran the risk of being splattered with 
the label of “disloyalty” if they viewed social or 
economic omens with concern. Many liberal 
voices either hushed to a whisper, ceased their 
criticisms, or changed in tone. Rationing, military 
service, added duties, and similar factors reduced 
professional activities by absorbing time and 
manpower. Educational improvements and in- 
novations were not forgotten but much human 
effort in the school was redirected. 


New Directions 


But something thrilling and good seemed to 
have been distilled from 15 years of depression 
and world conflict. These years had encouraged 
maturity, had let the heat die out in some con- 
troversies over methods of instruction, and cre- 
ated a quiet sense of purpose and dedication— 
within teachers and general citizens alike—in 
creating better educational opportunities. 

The late 1940's saw the child development ap- 
proach widely accepted, albeit not always deeply 
understood. Group processes were recognized as 
a promising means of realizing the potentialities 
in democratic, cooperative action. The “permis- 
sive atmosphere,” “life adjustment education,” 
“developmental tasks,” and “persistent life situa- 
tions” found their way into professional jargon. 
A new coéperative flavor entered school-commu- 
nity relations, curriculum development, and fac- 
ulty interaction. The concept of guidance found 
itself broadened from a service for children with 
problems to a way of working with all children 
in the classroom-community environment. Inter- 
national and intercultural education no longer 
were subjects of pious conversation but the ob- 
jects of study and action. 

Since the 1930's there had been a gradual, in- 
telligent resolution of the artificial and needless 
split between the progressives and the essential- 
ists. Instead of saying that “One must teach chil- 
dren, not subject!” or the reverse, it was recog- 
nized that both were essential in the teaching- 
learning process. Subject matter was seen as 
what it had been all along—an indispensable 
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means in reaching the end goal of helping the 
young to become mature, contributive, adult 

Also, as Gertrude Hildreth’ was to note late 
so-called conflicting theories of learning began t, 
be recognized as complementary. Connectionisn 
and the conditioned response, Gestalt principle 
and field theories, were seen as having each in 
measure helped to explain aspects of the lear. 
ing process and to have contributed to an emerg. 
ing, dynamic interpretation of education. 


FRUITION IN THE ’FIFTIES 


The 1950's are still with us, hence they are dif. 
ficult to assess in proper perspective. Yet there is 
reason to feel that these years are the threshold 
to a period of fruition. 

Classroom practice in the ‘Fifties is built 
around a hard core of tested methods, yet a rep. 
aissance of interest in research, including action 
research since 1950, suggests a lack of compl 
ceny. Some of the bitterest criticisms of the 
schools to develop in the full century since Hor. 
ace Mann’s day has helped educators reéxamine 
what they believe in and are doing, and to re. 
affirm that their programs are sound. Greater spe- 
cific and personalized public interest, partly stim- 
ulated by criticisms, partly by the urging and 
welcome provided by the schools, presages the 
realization of a close school-community service 
relationship first dreamed of in the 1930's. 

Crowding and lack of funds, as elementary. 
secondary enrollments push toward the 32-mil- 
lion mark,’ are at present conspiring to hamper 
instructional practices. But the gains of the }) 
years that have passed have created an ability to 
cope with and offset such pressures and to pre- 
serve and extend good teaching. 

Phi Delta Kappa’s Golden Anniversay coin- 
cides with 50 years of striking achievement in 
public and private schools. As men moved from 
the twilight of muscle power into the dawning 
atomic-electronic age more material develop- 
ments occurred in five decades than in the pre- 
ceding five millenia. In view of this portentous 
and kaleidoscopic Big Change, the record of 
improving classroom practices is good. 

Now finite man, bold beyond anything of which 
history has preserved remembrance, turns an ap- 
praising eye even to the infinite spaces among 
the stars. As he does so the teaching profession, 
on a par with other professions, promises to co?- 
tribute to whatever destiny the stars may have in 
store for him. 

? Gertrude Hildreth, “Dynamics of Learning in Childhood Eév 


cation,” The American Elementary School. New York: Harper 


and Brothers, 1953. p. 45. : 
8 Estimate from the School Housing Section, Office of Educa 


tion. 
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A Look Ahead 


By E. T. McSWAIN 


Democracy and education are dynamic in process. People are the instru- 
ments through which the ideas and tenets of a democratic way of life and 
of education are employed to advance the general welfare of a commu- 
nity and nation. Education is the only means for developing the creative 
manpower needed to sustain and to improve democracy and citizenship 
in an accelerated technological society. 


issue commemorating the Golden Anni- 

versary of Phi Delta Kappa have described 
the achievements that have been made in educa- 
tion through leadership and research, often by 
members of the fraternity, during the first half 
of this century. Evidence shows also that un- 
precedented progress has been made in the ap- 
plication of science in commerce. As a result 
Americans enjoy the highest standard of living 
among the peoples of the world. The employ- 
ment of technology to improve living conditions 
further will require the vision and leadership of 
mature minds. The direction and use of tech- 
nology in furthering democracy call for an edu- 
cational program which will produce compar- 
able mental and moral power. Machines best 
serve people when creative minds know how to 
apply them with full respect for the worth and 
dignity of individuals. Members of Phi Delta 
Kappa are called upon to study conditions and 
trends in contemporary society and to examine 
the implications with regard to objectives and 
programs of the schools and colleges. 


Each Creates His Own “Look Ahead” 


Each Kappan creates, through observation, 
study, and research, the contents of his own 
‘look ahead.” No person can foresee with accu- 
racy the societal developments and trends in the 
next decades. However, members of Phi Delta 
Kappa are qualified by education and election 
tomembership in the fraternity to comprehend 
important trends in American society, to offer 
ideas and services to school people and laymen 
alike, and to share with them the task of design- 
ing a program of public and private education 


A ve oF preceding articles in this special 
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which will serve more effectively both the needs 
of adults and the needs of democracy in the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. 

To the degree that Kappans create and accept 
similar ideas, values, and purposes with reference 
to significant societal factors and their implica- 
tions for education, there will emerge profes- 
sional mutality in the local chapters and in the 
national chapter of the fraternity. A “look ahead” 
is revealed in the applied thought and action of 
Kappans. The purposes and meanings of the con- 
tributions to the fraternity do not exist in the ab- 
stract. Their meanings and substance are to be 
found in individual and group professional ac- 
tions of persons privileged to hold membership 
in the fraternity. 

In formulating a philosophy and program of 
education in mid-century, it is essential that re- 
flective study and conceptual thought be focused 
on such observable societal factors as: 1) the 
rapid increase in general population and in school 
population; 2) the growth of productivity in in- 
dustry and commerce; 3) the advent of automa- 
tion with resulting changes in many occupational 
fields and the development of new fields of em- 
ployment; 4) the increased mobility of movement 
among people resulting from greater speed and 
greater scope in land and air transportation; 5) 
the use of mass media to communicate ideas, un- 
derstandings, tensions, and information around 
the globe; 6) the undeniable fact that people of 
the earth must learn to live in greater harmony 
and understanding in an age of global interde- 
pendence. The important problems to be solved 
and the new fields to be explored in the years 
ahead are in the areas of creative manpower and 
human relations. Education must be designed 
and used to develop mental and moral power in 
people so that they may possess greater maturity 
of mind to enable them to understand more 
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clearly the imperative need to share in creating 
the conditions for using modern technology for 
continued improvement in human welfare, both 
nationally and internationally. 


Progress Comes From the Minds of Men 


The period 1955 to 1975 may present the great- 
est opportunity ever to the American system of 
free education. Greater will be the requirements 
for success in the various occupations. The short- 
age of competent teachers may stimulate parents 
to comprehend the indispensable service of teach- 
ers in furthering the personal and social develop- 
ment of youth. Advances in the application of 
science in commerce may encourage leaders in 
business and industry to recognize that progress 
in productivity and in defense of the American 
system of free enterprise depend upon informed, 
disciplined minds which are made possible only 
through a well-designed and adequately financed 
system of education. The problems now existing 
in education such as crowded classrooms, short- 
age of buildings and teachers, and insufficient 
funds, can be translated into opportunities if 
school people have the imagination, courage, and 
understanding to help laymen to appraise prop- 
erly the relationship between good schools and 
creative manpower. 

Kappans face a challenge to offer creative 
leadership and sustained research in designing 
and interpreting a program of public and private 
education appropriate for democratic citizenship 
in the decades ahead, a period which will be 
characterized by many complex problems. Aware- 
ness of many problems is in the minds of men, 
and it will be in the minds of men that the moti- 
vation and action to change problems into pro- 
ductive opportunities will emerge. People may 
learn from the past. They are required to live in 
the present. They have the opportunity to plan 
for the future. The “look ahead” for Phi Delta 
Kappa can be found in the thought and action of 
the members of the fraternity. 


Sustained Freedom Needed 


Educational progress in the next few decades 
calls for an increase in professional power. Kap- 
pans can render a significant service by initiating 
in each local chapter a recruiting plan designed 
to find and to encourage capable young people 
to prepare for service in the teaching profession. 
Urgent is the need for more men and women 
with teaching experience to engage in graduate 
study in order to prepare themselves for positions 
of leadership such as principal, supervisor, school 
administrator, counselor, and instructor on the 
college level. 
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In a relatively few years, there will be a groy. 
ing shortage of competent men and women fo, 
teaching positions in colleges and universities 
Kappans have the opportunity not only to recruit 
a greater number of teachers and administrators 
to engage in graduate study but also to solicit 
financial aid from business leaders to underwrite 
adequate scholarships for persons who are capa. 
ble and who desire to improve their professional] 
competencies by qualifying for an advanced de. 
gree. Kappans who are members of a local schoo] 
faculty may cooperate with the school adminis. 
tration in formulating a plan to enable member; 
of the faculty to get the opportunity for a leaye 
of absence to engage in further graduate study. 

An atmosphere of sustained freedom is essen. 
tial to the survival of a democratic society and 
democratic education. As community and goy- 
ernmental institutions grow in size, many bar. 
riers to freedom of thought may arise without 
being properly detected. An industrial society 
can foster restriction in new ideas and experi- 
ments if people place material security above 
personal liberty. Kappans are elected to member. 
ship in the fraternity because of their intellectual 
ability and professional courage. Local chapters 
may serve the membership more effectively by 
holding meetings devoted to discussions of ways 
to sustain and advance freedom of thought and 
action on the part of teachers in schools and col- 
leges. Attention needs to be directed to the de- 
signing of experiments in curriculum develop- 
ment and instruction as well as administrative 
organization which may produce more effective 
plans for meeting the educational needs of youth. 

Growth of industry places a premium on stand- 
ardization. Education, however, presents a per- 
sonal and community opportunity for growth. 
Overemphasis on standardization in education 
can discourage creative thinking and discussion 
of new ideas and controversial issues and may 
encourage an unexamined willingness to conform 
to the public mind. Kappans must think and act 
on the frontiers of philosophy, psychology, cur- 
riculum development, and instruction. 


Criteria for Rewarding Leadership 


A “look ahead” suggests the need for reéxam- 
ining the widely accepted thesis that the schools 
belong to the people. Valid is the view that the 
schools in a democracy are of and for the people. 
However, the schools are the agencies of the peo 
ple to provide an education for their youth, dif- 
ficult if not impossible to provide through indi- 
vidual and small group action. The educational 
programs of the schools belong also to the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. Kappans may 
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render a distinctive service to education and to 
the people by helping school people to reéx- 
amine their opportunity and responsibility for 
designing educational objectives and curriculum 
appropriate to conditions in contemporary soci- 
ety and to present and properly interpret their 
recommendations to the people. The teaching 
rofession may gain higher status in the minds 
of laymen as the members become more active 
in planning the educational program and in jus- 
tifying to the public its value to young people 
and to an evolving society. 

Leadership is needed in motivating teachers 
and administrators to reéxamine the current pol- 
icy and practice observed in many school systems 
in respect to salary schedules. Controlled com- 
petition is as essential in sustaining the teaching 
profession as it is in business. Teachers develop 
in professional preparation and in teaching ef- 
fectiveness. Salary schedules based solely on 
vears of service do not recognize properly per- 
sons rendering effective leadership in the class- 
room or in administration. The members of local 
chapters of Phi Delta Kappa may serve the fra- 
tenity and the teaching profession well by en- 
couraging study and discussion of ways to relate 
monetary and nonmonetary incentives in teach- 
ing to professional competence and creative 
teaching. Evaluating the work of a teacher is dif- 
ficult. However, criteria for evaluating creative- 
ness and proficiency in other professions and in 
the industrial fields have been developed. Rea- 
sonable is the assumption, therefore, that persons 
who have prepared for teaching and who are 
informed in regard to the requirements of good 
teaching should be able to formulate criteria to 
be applied cooperatively by teachers and admin- 
istrators in appraising and in rewarding leader- 
ship and outstanding educational service. 


Certifying Our Own Profession 


Significant progress has been achieved in im- 
proving standards of teaching during the last fifty 
years. Continued progress can be made through 
individual and group effort. Kappans are called 
upon to provide active leadership in improving 
professional standards for teacher certification, 
for employment, and for tenure. Teachers and 
the public should look to the profession to main- 
tain high professional standards rather than to 
delegate this responsibility to state departments 
of public instruction. The certification of teach- 
ets for schools and colleges should become the 
accepted purpose and responsibility of the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. The requirements 
for membership in the teaching profession should 
be as high, if not higher, than the requirements 
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for other recognized professions. Research and 
experimentation in this field offer an opportunity 
which awaits the interest and response of leaders 
in Phi Delta Kappa. 

A “look ahead” in education focuses emphasis 
on the designing of school and college programs 
which will enable young people to improve their 
understanding of peoples in other countries and 
of world trends and affairs. In an age of inter- 
national transportation and communication, it is 
imperative that young people have the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a more accurate and more re- 
liable understanding of the geography, culture, 
and governments of peoples in the different inter- 
dependent countries. Kappans are called upon to 
be more active in examining the appropriateness 
of curriculum, textbooks, and resource materials 
for building better world understanding. Local 
chapters may encourage members to seek and to 
accept opportunities to engage in educational 
services in other countries. Also correspondence 
with educators in different countries may be ar- 
ranged so that members of the local chapter may 
obtain an understanding of the educational op- 
portunities and needs in these countries and share 
their findings with members of their faculties and 
laymen. Experimentation and research in this 
field, when properly initiated and completed, can 
make valuable contributions in improving com- 
munication of ideas and understanding among 
peoples, thus reducing tension and conflicts. 


Serving the Cause of Peace 


Kappans have the opportunity to serve the 
nation and world affairs by becoming better in- 
formed with reference to the United Nations and 
other international agencies designed to promote 
understanding and conditions essential to ad- 
vancing the cause of world peace. The threat of 
the destructive power in A bombs and H bombs, 
which can be expected to be used if there is an- 
other world-wide conflict, does not advance hu- 
man understanding. Ideas, attitudes and views 
about people emerge through the process of edu- 
cation. The preventive influence of education can 
be as powerful in producing human relations es- 
sential to peace as military instruments may be in 
developing fear of consequences of World War 
III. Each Kappan is loyal to his country and he 
interprets this loyalty to include a growing un- 
derstanding of the purposes of local institutions 
and conditions which effect the personal and 
social behavior of peoples in other countries. The 
education which is reflected in the behavior of 
American citizens when visiting in other coun- 
tries presents the criteria by which other people 
interpret and appraise American democracy. Im- 
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provement in education in schools and colleges 
for advancing world understanding is an oppor- 
tunity awaiting the response of Kappans and the 
local chapters. 


In the Thought and Action of Members 


Much of the improvement in the understand- 
ing of child behavior, the learning-teaching proc- 
ess, and instructional methods is based on re- 
search done by many Kappans. Articles appear- 
ing in educational journals which have contrib- 
uted to curriculum improvement and better home- 
school relations have been written by leaders in 
the fraternity. The “look ahead” recognizes the 
need for continued research in various fields by 
young Kappans. Thought-provoking articles re- 
lated to new ideas, philosophical and psychologi- 
cal issues, and new instructional practices should 
come from the pens of teachers who have within 
a relatively few years been invited to member- 
ship in a fraternity devoted to research, leader- 
ship and service. 

The fraternity has its meaning and function in 
the thought and action of its members. The fra- 
ternity is to each member what he in turn in- 
terprets it to mean to him. The achievements dur- 
ing the past fifty years present evidence of what 
can be accomplished by men who are devoted to 
the objectives of the fraternity. Articles which 
will appear in the special issue of the Pat DeLTa 
Kappan commemorating the diamond jubilee will 
describe the services and contributions made by 
men who are today’s teachers in schools and who 
are privileged to share in the educational fellow- 
ship of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Central Office a Clearing House 


The central office is a clearing house through 
which ideas, research findings, and leadership 
activities of the various members are communi- 
cated to all members in the fraternity. The serv- 
ices of the central office to campus and field chap- 
ters depend upon the readiness of the officers 
and members of the local chapters to accept a 
mutual identification with the local chapters and 
to render the support needed to provide effective 
services by the central headquarters staff. Estab- 
lishment of a permanent, international headquar- 
ters in Bloomington, Indiana, is an achievement 
which brings pride to all Kappans. 

A “look ahead” envisions greater opportunities 
for strengthening education in schools and col- 
leges when Kappans apply their leadership and 
research to translate problems into opportunities 
and are active in helping laymen to understand 
that improvement in creative manpower calls for 
interest in and support of free and improved edu- 
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cation for all American children and youth. There 
is no substitute for education in developing the 
mental and moral manpower needed to attain the 
achievements in education, in life, and in genera] 
welfare comparable to the accomplishments made 
during the first half of this century. The content 
of each person's “look ahead” when shared with 
others, will determine the direction and results of 
free and intellectual teaching in the years ahead. 


THE NEW SCHOOL 
(Concluded from page 183) 


Kellogg Foundation has sought to analyze the na- 
ture and extent of the administrator's job and to 
discover ways in which educational leadership 
can be improved. The findings of the several re- 
search centers engaged in the cooperative pro- 
gram are now being evaluated. From these pre- 
liminary evaluations there is considerable eyi- 
dence to suggest that the school administrator of 
the future can and will achieve a more important 
role of leadership than he has had in the past. 


School to Be Community-Centered 


It would be hazardous at this point to attempt 
to describe the new school in any detail. It is 
possible, however, to suggest one characteristic 
feature of the new school. It will be a commu- 
nity-centered school. The public interest aroused 
during recent years will continue as the respon- 
sibilities of the schools increase. In accordance 
with our democratic traditions the people wil 
ultimately make the decisions concerning what 
the schools shall accomplish and how much they 
will cost. 

Far-sighted educational leaders will welcome 
the continuing public interest in the schools and 
will provide many opportunities for responsible 
citizen participation in planning, evaluating, and 
improving educational programs. 

If educational leadership is skillful in capital- 
izing upon the current public interest it can be 
predicted confidently that public education dur- 
ing the next decade will experience ten years of 
unprecedented growth and improvement. 


I call therefore a complete and generous education 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices both private and 
public of peace and war.— Milton 


It was a saying of Aristotle’s that education was @ 
ornament in prosperity and a refuge in adversity.— 
Diogenes Laertius 























The Classroom Creed 


{ will comprehend and discharge my professional responsibilities—eagerly, 
honestly, and effectively. 


| will teach in harmony with the goals of the school that employs me, the 
oncepts of the country which sustains me, and the goodwill of colleagues 


who surround me. 


| will carefully plan each course and class—the content, the methods, the 
motivation, the aids, the time, the student participation, etc. The activity 
must challenge the superior student, encourage the slow learner, and imple- 
ment established goals. 


| will keep the students informed concerning the objectives of the course, 
immediate aims of each unit of work, the significance of each carefully planned 
assignment, and the standards of classroom achievement. 

I will be friendly, considerate, and confident—each student must feel welcome 
and secure in my classes. 

I will daily approach my classroom with a keen interest in the students’ 
comfort and progress, and with a genuine enthusiasm for the planned activity. 
I will attempt to dress neatly, speak clearly, appear poised, avoid annoying 
mannerisms, and not take myself too seriously. 

I will motivate my students through positively stimulating their interest, not 
by stooping to ridicule, or by using sarcasm, or by creating fear. 

| will maintain an “open” office door and welcome students with personal, 
remedial, and other learning problems. 

I will construct or select pertinent tests, review for them systematically, ad- 
minister them frequently, evaluate them fairly, and discuss them fully. 

I will secure and study carefully the students’ evaluation of my courses and 
my teaching. 

I will extend my insight into and my ability in the application of the psycho- 
logical laws of growth and learning. 

I will keep abreast of current developments in my special field and the 
teaching profession. 

I will be ethical and professional in contacts with students, parents, and 


other teachers. 


I will be a good citizen by giving unselfishly of time and talent to my family, 
my church, and my community.—Edward L. Christensen. 
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